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You cut more...make more with a Homelite 


Get your hands on one of the new Homelite 707s or 909s. Start it up . . . let it bite into the wood... 


it’s got power. Plenty of power! It’s plenty light, too. Yet there’s hardly any vibration. And just as 
important — here’s a saw that just won’t quit on you. It’s solidly built with an extra-husky, drop- 
forged crankshaft and other rugged parts that thrive on a diet of day-after-day cutting. Even the 
filter’s a new design with greater working area to stay cleaner longer. It stands to reason, the more 
you cut the more you make. See for yourself, try a Homelite! Your dealer is in the Yellow Pages. 
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PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 





We are pleased to consider ourselves partners with The 
American Forestry Association in the vitally important work 
of promoting sound forestry as one of the pillars of our 
nation’s economy. 





Our objectives in this field of activity coincide closely 
with those of the Association, as evidenced by the highly 
successful work of our forestry division in the Seaboard 
Southeast during the past quarter of a century. 


Our goal is to assist in insuring a continuous and adequate 
supply of timber for all needs in the years ahead. We are 
confident, from results achieved thus far, that this ob- 
jective will be attained. 


Industrial Department 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
3600 West Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 














BIGGEST TRAIL RIDE 


The AFA will lead out its biggest Trail Ride in his- 
tory on October 1 when 70 riders attending the 86th 
Annual Meeting at Santa Fe invade the Pecos Wilder- 
ness. AFA has conducted Trail Rides in the Pecos 
every year since 1933... for more than 600 riders. 
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The fall season anywhere is colorful and reminds us that it is time to take the 
annual family ride out into the country to view nature’s exhilarating change of 
garb. As people do everywhere, the folks in New Mexico enjoy the fall, but they 
have a particular way of doing it which they call “aspencading.” Car parties 
or “aspencades” are formed and families drive together into the country for a 
day of nature appreciation, and we suspect, picnicking. This picture of a road 
leading to Canjilon in Rio Arriba County was taken by Caplin and comes to us 
courtesy of the New Mexico Department of Development. 


AMERICAN Forests is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price is $6 a . Editors 
are not responsible for loss or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their 

ion or in transit. The Editors are not responsible for views expressed in signed 


. Second-class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at ditional mailing 
offices. Copyright, 1961, by The American Forestry Association. . 
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A STATEMENT OF IMPORTANCE TO 
)| THE FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


If you have the problem of wood waste—consider 
chipping your slabs, edgings and other by-prod- 
ucts into valuable, profit-making wood chips. 
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Each Load Brings Ready Cash 


Wood chips are becoming an increasingly profitable out- 
let for wood waste from sawmills and woodworking 
plants. Wood chips are needed by farmers, nurserymen 
and others, for litter, mulch, erosion control, and for 
many additional uses. You can therefore get ready 
cash for wood chips—in some areas they bring about 
$22.50 a load (2 cords), considerably more than saw- 
dust or shavings. 


So if you want to turn wood by-products into saleable, 
valuable chips, consider installing a Fitchburg Chipper. 
This is the proved way to fully utilize wood waste while 
reducing the costly labor of hauling it away or burning 
it. One installation brings you income year after year. 


Slab to Chips in 20 Seconds 


The Fitchburg Chipper is a relatively small machine, 
not one of the big chipping “hogs.” It doesn’t take up 
much room, can be installed inside or outside, can even 
be powered by your own engines. Yet it will take slabs 
as wide as 14%” and chip them up in no time at all— 
in about 10 to 20 seconds (depending on conditions). 


Smooth and Safe 


The Fitchburg Chipper can be set up for either vertical 
or horizontal feeding. Chipping is smooth and safe 
because of the patented spring activated feed plate, 
exclusive with Fitchburg. You can easily adjust the size 
of the chip from about %” to approximately 3”. And if 


your scrap wood is in one area of the plant, and you 
want the chips elsewhere, just attach a blower and pipe 
to the Chipper and you can blow the chips exactly where 
you want them—no extra hauling labor. 
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Growing Market for Chips 


There’s a new, growing market for wood chips as a 
mulch on shrub beds along roadsides. Several state high- 
way departments now specify wood chips for plantings 
along highways to reduce costly hand weeding, cut 
maintenance costs. Chips choke out the weeds, hold in 
moisture, prevent erosion; this is specially important 
for new plantings in parks and along the many miles 
of new highways. 


Nurserymen can’t get enough because they find chips 
make a perfect mulch, which slowly develops into high 
grade compost. 


Poultrymen pay premium prices for wood chip litter 
because wood chips are highly absorbent, less dusty and 
don’t pack like most litters. Wood chips are specially 
popular in the many broiler areas; the market for 
broiler litter is big because houses are cleaned out every 
ten weeks. Dairymen find that chips make absorbent bed- 
ding that’s easy to clean out. Orchardists use chips, and 
in one area grape growers report that chips from a plant 
manufacturing tenpins actually saved their vineyards. 


FREE: we'll gladly tell you more about these mar- 
kets by sending you case histories with names and 
addresses of persons and companies making money 
from chips in numerous ways. These were written up 
in leading publications and the complete story is yours 
for the asking, at no obligation. Mail the coupon, tell 
us your wood waste problem, send for free informa- 
tion and booklet. 


Il FITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORPORATION 3 
Department AF-110 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts t 


Please send more information about selling wood chips | 
for Highways [] Poultry [] Other riven I 
ct 


Our wood by-products consist of Slabs [] Edgings [J 
Others, specify 







Please send the free booklet “Make Low-Cost 
4 Bedding, Litter, Mulch’ [] Please send specifi- 
I cations and prices for Fitchburg Chippers [J 
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Comment from Stockholm 


(The recent interesting series of articles 
by Mr. Hedlund, the editor of Skogen, as 
translated by Mr. Marsh, raised two ques- 
tions in the mind of American Forests. 
Accordingly, we queried him in Stock- 
holm on: 1) the statement that Finland 
today boasts an establishment that is larg- 
er than Longview (we had always sup- 
posed Longview was the largest mill on 
earth); and 2) just what the Swedish for- 
esters meant when they raised questions 
about our method of cutting the large 
trees on stands in preparing for regenera- 
tion. Our letter caught Mr. Hedlund on 
the wing en route to Germany but late in 
August he dispatched the following reply:) 


EDITOR: 


As I said in my letter I will try to answer 
both the questions in your letter of August 
4 


1. The big mill in Finland is only 
for pulp-making. They produce 600.000 
tons a year. While—as they told us— 
Longview is producing 400,000 tons I 
thought I had reason to say that the Fin- 
land mill is the biggest one in the world. 
But I know that the plants of Weyer- 
haeuser in Longview with saws and pulp- 
mills and plywood factories together are 
the biggest concentrated wood-industry in 
the world. 

2. Having spent a very short time in 
your forests I admit that it is not polite 
to write critical thoughts of your factory. 
But as for the described method of taking 
only the biggest trees in a stand we in 
Sweden have had very bad experiences with 
such forestry. On the biggest part of the 
grounds it is necessary to make clear-cut- 
tings and to get regeneration’ either 
through planting or natural sawing from 
seed trees. The selection-cutting is now 
as a ghost for the forest people in Sweden. 
Clear-cutting and regeneration through the 
mentioned methods is the only way to get 
higher production and to get sustained cut- 
ting yearly in the future. 

I hope that this will be enough in order 
to explain what I mean. 


Hans Hedlund 
Kilmer Oak 


EpIror: 


We have need of extra copies of Ameri- 
can Forests for display use in connection 
with the article on Joyce Kilmer and the 
Kilmer Oak at Rutgers University. Our 
students study Kilmer while they are work- 
ing on a Unit on American Authors. The 
extra copies will be used by 23 sections of 
seventh and eighth grade English classes 
in our school and also at the new junior 
high school. 

Mrs. W. H. Steelman 
Study Hall Supervisor 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Epiror: 


We need more copies of the short arti- 
cle “In Jeopardy: Kilmer Oak” which ap- 
peared in the August issue of your fine 
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magazine. The Kilmer Oak is receiving 
a good deal of publicity and we have had 
letters from all over the country and even 
from Europe. The photograph of the 
Kilmer Oak in your issue was taken in 
1951 and fortunately at the maximum de- 
velopment of the tree. It has declined 
considerably since with the death of many 
of the upper branches. 

Richard F. West 

Head, Forestry Department 

College of Agriculture 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


“Mr. Travel” 


EDITOR: 


. . . Voit Gilmore has a real opportunity 
to make a name for himself as “Mr. 
Travel.” (The World Is His Workshop in 
the August issue.) He looks like a pro- 
moter and I like his business-like approach 
to his job. I for one certainly do not see 
why England and other countries should 
continue walking off with the whole travel 
melon and this Gilmore may be just the 
man to help Uncle Sam get his fair share. 
More power to him and he certainly gave 
the AFA Trail Rider program a wonderful 
boost. If Trail Riding caught on with 
foreign visitors it could be a wonderful 
thing for The American Forestry Associa- 
tion and for America. 

Robert Bentley 
Garden City, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 
. a very splendid article. 
Luther H. Hodges 
The Secretary of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Speak to the Earth 
Mr. Busu: 


It was a pleasure to read your comment 
touched off by Speak to the Earth—a 
point of view all to seldom seen in print. 
I’m ramming it down the throats of my 
friends, both those who sleep till noon on 
Sundays and those who are on the mad 
dash to save the Allagash. 

While I personally savor a week in a 
canoe or back-packing trek, I agree that 
most of non-technical nature literature is 
unbelievably boring and therefore inde- 
fensible. 

Allison Kallman 
LIFE 

Time and Life Bldg. 
Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


EpIror: 


In regard to Monroe Bush’s “A Natural- 
ist’s Love Song” (August issue): I was 
somewhat surprised at Mr. Bush’s views 
although I have not read the book Speak 
to the Earth, by the late William Brey- 
fogle. Evidently Mr. Bush is merely an 
other “desk conservationist” who is more 
interested in the number of board feet of 
lumber harvested annually than in the sig- 
nificant benefits, both to man and to na- 
ture in general which stems from good 


forest management and also from 


“for- 
ever wild areas.” He states that: “nature 
writing, when it is not primarily scholarly 
and scientific is almost without exception 


superficial.” I hope that this is not the 
attitude of your magazine, for, if it is, jt 
would seem that you are defeating the 
very purposes for which Thx 

Forestry Association was founded. 

A love of nature and an understanding 
of nature go hand-in-hand. A mere scien. 
tific explanation of the biological processes 
in nature, although educationally informa. 
tive, does not and cannot reflect the beauty 
and true meaningfulness in nature that IS 

Mr. Bush uses, in his review, a good 
deal of the emotionalism which he is seem. 
ingly condemning. He also becomes side. 
tracked on his own personal philosophy 
which holds no direct relevance to the sub- 
ject at hand: “Human destiny is not to be 
fulfilled by listening to bird songs, or by 
slogging through some insect-infested wil- 
derness.” This statement might be clari- 
fied if Mr. Bush would define exactly what 
he means when he refers to “human des- 
tiny.” 

Mr. Bush might do well to re-read a 
short essay by Joseph Wood Krutch en. 
titled “In Back of Man a World of Nature.” 
In it he (Krutch) expresses the view that 
an unhappy generation living in an arti- 
ficial environment should learn to love and 
appreciate nature for a happier and more 
purposeful life. Would Mr. Bush discredit 
Thoreau merely because he was _ primarily 
a lover of nature and not a scientist? Who 
knows how many persons first became in. 
terested in the sound management of for- 
ests and related resources because of the 
writings of the “nature-lovers?” And of 
those who became “nature-lovers” as the 
result of this literature, how much influ- 
ence have they in turn had on others in 
arousing an interest in the beauty and 
meaning of nature or in awakening an in- 
terest in common-sense conservation prac- 
tices? 


American 


Ronald R. Baker 
43 Rapple Drive 
Albany 5, New York 


The Practical Side 


EDITOR: 


It would be most unfortunate if young 
Mr. Kitchin’s article in the May, 1961, is 
sue of AMERICAN ForFsts were to go unall- 
swered. In many instances he is ill-informed 
or uninformed and much of what he says 
is parroting the conservationists of fifty yeats 
ago who might have had a point but no 
longer do so. : 

Early in the article he says “our rivers 
and streams are being greatly polluted by 
industries and factories each month.” The 
greatest source of pollution in the United 
States is from municipalities rather than 
from industries although they contribute © 
it to a substantially less degree. 

Further along he says in allusion to for 
ests, “they are being destroyed by forest 
fires, used up by lumber companies.” The 
majority of forest fires are caused by pe” 
ple throwing cigarettes away, and this meats 
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AT LAST 





Dispersing Water—250 GPM Through Each 







A conflagration- 
fighting method 
proven by test 


& demonstration a poems 
with Federal, State, and City fire services to be capable of: 


* Dispersing water hundreds of feet (315’ x 200’ wide). 


* Dispersing retardants hundreds of feet distant alongside of roads while driving 5 to 10 miles per hour 
(coverage in excess of 8 pounds per 100 square feet, 155 feet distant. Forest Service requirements only 
4 |bs.). 


* Protecting adjacent exposures with an air wall if water is not available. 


* Reducing and eliminating hazards of conduction, convection, and radiation. 
Available in four sizes: 18”, 24”, 36”, and 72”. 


* The 72” is called “FOG UNIT.” When mounted on a vehicle it is The 18” through 36” are called “AIR UNITS” and are used to control 
called a “FOG TOWER.” piled slash burning, remove smoke, fumes, and gases from structures, 
etc., and protect adjacent structures with an air wall. 
* Use the 72” against wild fire; for back-firing; to protect exposures; for Use these light, compact, self-contained (no generators or compressors 
prescribed burning; for debris and piled slash burning. They can be needed), hand-portable air units to burn even the heaviest materials 
remounted on trucks or tractors and taken off when not needed. under damp weather conditions. 


18” disposing of piled slash 


o; 
a , ; 

te Prime mover 242 hp Clinton with 250 Ib. 
torque heavy duty IMPULSE STARTER. No ropes 
to pull. Duct made of tough fibre glass. Can’t 
break or wear out. 


ORDER TODAY 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 
INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 






Dealers welcome. 
18” sells at $264.82 List 


Ait 24” sells at $347.70 Prices 
_— 36” sells at $461.50 f.o.b. 
a 72” price on request plant 


All U.S, F ae" or they may be leased 
‘8. Forest Service Photos: ‘No responsibility of any nature is assumed 


by TR 
| S. Department of Agriculture or Forest Service for the use of 
are Toren nths for any advertising purpose; also these official photographs oars 
that oy ed with the understanding that it will not be used in any wa: 
imply recommendation by the U.S.D.A. of any commercial product.” CY our V.P. 


Made under Pat. No. 2,891,624. Other Pats. Pend. Brochures and list of accomplishments available. Manufacturers representatives needed. 


f 1734 W. El Segunda Blvd. 
f Lh d _A; 'j Gardena, California 
ontrotte urstreams, Inc. FAculty 1-2258 














Public Backing for Wilderness Bill 
ls Shown in Landslide Senate Vote 


HE Senate passcd the Wilderness Bill on Sept. 6 after turning back 

successive attempts to refer it to the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee and to amend it on the floor. The vote (78 to 8) was de- 
cisive and indicates much public support for the measure. Previous 
estimates that the bill faces a bitter fight in the House are now being re- 
vised in Washington. In the absence of Senator Clinton P. Anderson, 
ol New Mexico, Senator Frank Church, of Idaho, served as floor manager 
for the bill in the Senate. 

The bill sets up a wilderness preservation system of nearly seven mil- 
lion acres and permits the addition of eight million or more additional 
acres, piece by piece, by Executive action unless the Senate or House 
vetoes the additions. The wilderness areas, all which are already in exist- 
ance, will remain largely inaccessible except by horseback or foot travel. 
A minimum of prospecting will be permitted but no exploitation for 
minerals except by Act of Congress. The bill is the most stringent non- 
commercial use measure ever enacted by the Senate. It has the support 
of the Administration. 

Actually, the outcome in the Senate became apparent the previous day 
when the body defeated by a vote of 41 to 32 a proposal by Senator 
Ellender, of Louisiana, to refer the bill to the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee. (For the past five years the bill has been in the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee.) Presumably the effect to recommit the bill 
to a new committee would have been to study it from the standpoint of 
the effect of wilderness on forestry. But obviously proponents thought 
there had been quite enough study already with Mrs. Neuberger, ot 
Oregon, calling for an end of what she termed “‘stalling’’ tactics. 

The following day, Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, called for an 
all-out effort by foresters to promote sustained yield on their production 
forests, stating, “If ever the American people come to the borders of our 
wilderness areas with a need for timber that cannot be met elsewhere, 
then our wilderness areas will be doomed.” 

This statement in the legislative record placed the foresters on notice 
that the legislative branch expects them to increase their efforts to make 
all state and private commercial forest land fully productive and places 
the wilderness areas “off limits” for commercial forestry for all time. 
That legislative proposals will be introduced momentarily on just how 
this can be done most effectively is quite certain. 

In a debate that was marked by some heat in spots, charges that eco- 
nomic pressures had been brought to bear on Senators were leveled by 
both sides. Senators Morse and Church were two of these. The former 
sail that special interests had warned him that he is up for re-election. 
The latter reported that he was advised he was “digging his own politi- 
cal grave.” Both supported the bill without reservation. 

The Senate action marks a big victory for conservationist groups 
headed by Dr. Howard Zahniser and the Wilderness Society in the East 
and David Brower and the Sierra Club in the West. By the same token, 
western timber, grazing, and mining interests say the Senate’s action is 
a major defeat for them. Representatives of these groups see the bill as 
tying the hands of the western economy as regards wilderness areas for 
all time to come with the exception of limited recreational use. Water, 
on the other hand, gained one concession. An Allott amendment gives the 
Federal Power Commission preferential rights in wilderness areas. 

The American Foresiry Association vigorously opposed the original 
wilderness bill and particularly a proposal to establish a Wilderness Coun- 
cil that the association believed would have superimposed another laye 
of authority on that of existing agencies. More recently it had urged 
that the bill be shelved until after the report of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. This proposal was considered not ger- 
mane by the Senate. 








men, women and children enjoying recre. 
ation as well as those who are merely driy. 
ing along our highways. Could this then 
mean the more people who use ouvir forests, 
the more forest fires? As to his allusion to 
lumber companies, which I assure also jp. 
cludes pulp and paper companics, a selec. 
tive cutting and planting of new trees has 
been a practice by the fourth largest indus. 
try in the United States for many years, 

Economic use of national forests is a ne- 
cessity as well as a practical thing. If trees 
are allowed to grow old and die and fal] 
down, or fall down after they have had 
their life destroyed by insect pests, impas- 
sable thicks are the result. A good example 
is Baxter State Park in the Mt. Khatadin 
area of the state of Maine. 

Mr. Kitchin also seems to think that ree. 
reation is the all-important thing in the 
United States. In order to enjoy recreation, 
people must have a job in the first place 
and to destroy industry which gives these 
people jobs does not make sense. Large in- 
dustries may be able to support an anti- 
pollution program, but a small mill does 
not have the economic means nor the profits 
under the present confiscatory federal tax 
system to support such a program. This 
does not mean that I approve of pollution 
per se, but only wish to indicate that some 
economic justification has to be found to 
keep the tens of thousands of small indus- 
tries, which contribute in a small measure 
to this problem in operation. 

Mr. Kitchin, like many recreation addicts, 
is an idealist and forgets the practical side 
of life. 

In conclusion, if he were to travel across 
the United States, he would find that the 
majority of private lands whether owned by 
farmers, pulp and paper companies, or pri- 
vate landholders are kept and sustained in 
a better condition than the lands that are 
under the jurisdiction of the Great White 
Father in Washington. Our forests have not 
only recreational value but have an eco- 
nomic value for the well-being of the coun- 
try as a whole and its citizens. Recreation- 
ists should seek to get the federal govern- 
ment to put its forest land areas in order 
both from a recreational as well as an eco- 
nomic point of view before they seek to at- 
tack private industry or private forest own- 
ers which are in the main managed on a 
substantially higher level for the public 
good. 

Eugene H. Clapp 

President 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Equal Status Demanded 
Epitor: 

Reference is made to the August 1961 
issue of your magazine and more particular 
the column “Washington Lookout” which 
contained Chief Forester Pomeroy’s state- 
ment in behalf of The American Forestry 
Association in opposition to H.R. 5712. 

I believe that the attached copy of an 
editorial entitled, “Harmonious but Sepa- 
rate” which appeared in the August 22, 
1961, issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(see page 52) treats the subject matter of 
preserving the Current-Eleven Point Rivets 
in Missouri as free-flowing streams much 
more intelligently than Mr. Pomeroy’ 
statement before the House Committee 0” 
Interior and Insular Affairs as reported in 
your magazine. ; _ 

The proposed Ozark Rivers Nationa! 
Monument has a land area of 113,000 acres 
of which approximately 4,000 acres 1s 

(Turn to page 52) 
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On Weyerhaeuser tree farms, old-growth timber is harvested in controlled volume and promptly replaced. The 
goal is to establish new forests of balanced timber age classes that will sustain annual harvests forever. 


Planned forests replace wild trees on We; erhaeuser lands... 


New trees constantly follow the old on Weyerhaeuser tree farms as virgin timber is 
harvested to supply today’s needs for forest products. This is part of a plan designed 
to provide wood for the nation in an uninterrupted flow, forever. 

The plan is a concept known as sustained yield forestry. It demands that our annual 
harvests of old-growth be restricted now to a volume approximately equal to the amount 
of new wood we grow each year. This will insure a relatively uniform supply of raw 
material until a perpetual cutting cycle of new timber crops is established. 

Ultimately our forests will consist of second-growth trees in all age classes. Each 
year a new crop will reach usable size, sustaining an endless cycle of harvest and 
reforestation. Kept busy at its natural task of growing trees, the land will provide 
wood, water, wildlife, recreation, payrolls and other benefits for centuries to come. 


A Weyerhaeuser Company 





The ringing taps of the Indian craftsman’s 
hammer create unique pieces of silver jewelry 





In old Santa Fe the Indians sell their wares under the portals 
of the hallowed Palace of the Governors. Some of the Indian 
blankets have been woven on hand-looms over a hundred years old 













With a swirl of dust, the hard-riding cowboy 
gallops to the ranch at the end of the day 





New Mexico’s cowboys and Indians will 


nostalgically recapture for AFA members 
the picturesque days of the old West 





It’s roundup time on the Ladder Ranch in southwestern New Mexico, 
and the cowboys in the branding corral are busy at roping, flank- 
ing, heating branding irons and imprinting the brand on the calves 
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A LAND AND WATER POLICY COMMITTEE WITHIN 





the Department of Agriculture has been 
established by Secretary Orville L. 
Freeman. Purpose is to promote and 
guide studies of production potentials 
and requirements for land, forest, and 
water resources. Chairman of the 
policy committee is George A. Selke, 
assistant to Secretary Freeman. For- 
estry is represented by Edward Crafts, 
assistant chief, Forest Service; Agri- 
cultural Conservation and Stabiliza- 
tion Service by Carl Larson; Soil Con- 
servation Service by Gladwin Young. 
The committee will also recommend long- 
range goals and policy for natural re- 
sources and advise the Secretary on 
legislative proposals and interdepart- 
mental affairs. 


SMALL WATERSHED PROJECTS ARE RECEIVING 


more attention during the present Ad- 
ministration than during the previous 
one. In May, 20 projects were trans- 
mitted to Congress for approval. An 
additional 19 projects were cleared by 
the Department of Agriculture last 
month. These 19 will involve more than 
1.5 million acres. Estimated cost is 
$45 million of which the federal share 
will be $27 million. The Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act has 
been amended, by Public Law 87-170, to 
permit sponsorship of projects by non- 
profit irrigation and reservoir com- 
panies and water users' associations. 


FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF WETLANDS AND OTHER 





essential waterfowl habitat has been 
approved by both House and Senate. Each 
body, however, has its own idea on the 
extent of the program. The House ap-= 
proved $150 million in acquisition 
funds over a 10-year period, the money 
to come from Treasury loans to be re=- 
paid without interest from 75 per cent 
of Duck Stamp receipts. The Senate has 
authorized $50 million over a 5-year 
period to be repaid from 90 per cent of 
Duck Stamp receipts. The Senate ver- 
Sion also requires consent of states 
involved before lands can be acquired 
under the act. It is expected that the 
latter requirement will be retained in 
the conference report, but that the 
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financial arrangements will be com- 
promised. 


SHORELINE STUDIES AND STATE AID FOR SHORE- 


line development has been approved by 
the Senate. The bill, S. 543, provides 
authorization of $400, 000 for a study 
of specific areas by the Department of 
the Interior, $400,000 for a study of 
national forest areas bordering lakes 
and streams, and $25 million in federal 
funds to assist the states in estab- 
lishing public shoreline areas under 
criteria and planning to be controlled 
by the federal government. The specific 
areas to be studied by the Department 
of the Interior are: Cumberland Island, 
Georgia; Huron Mountains, Michigan; 
Channel Islands, California; Fire Is- 
land, New York; Cape Flattery, Washing-= 
ton; Leadbetter Point, Washington; 
Mosquito Lagoon, Florida; Pigeon 
Point, Minnesota; Popham-Saint John, 
Maine; Parramoure Island, Virginia; 
Great Salt Lake, Utah; Lake Tahoe, Ne- 
vada-California; Smith Island, North 
Carolina; and the Shores of Hawaii. 


WHAT ISA NATIONAL SEASHORE? IN REPORTING 





favorably on the proposed Point Reyes 
National Seashore in California, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs gives the following defi- 
nition: "Anational seashore is distin- 
guished froma national park primarily 
in its method of development and man- 
agement, which may be somewhat less re= 
strictive than inanational park. The 
national parks are spacious land areas 
which have suffered little or no alter- 
ation by man, and require exacting ap- 
plication of protective controls to 
conserve, unimpaired, their compelling 
manifestations of nature. A national 
seashore, although it may offer certain 
unique or outstanding natural history 
elements requiring absolute preserva- 
tion just as in a national park, gen- 
erally will be capable of sustaining as 
amajor objective a varied public rec- 
reation program less restrictive than 
would be suitable in a national park. 
Both types of areas are administered 
under the laws, rules, and regulations 


(Text continued on page 84) 











WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (continued) 


FORESTRY IN FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


(Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1962) 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Forest Protection and Utilization 
Timber sales administration and management 
Reforestation and stand improvement 
Recreation and public use 
Wildlife habitat management 
Range management 
Range revegetation 
Range improvements 
Soil and water management 
Mineral claims, leases, etc. 
Protection—fire 
Structural improvements 
Rehabilitation of burns 

Fighting Forest Fires 

Insect and Disease Control 

Acquisition 
Weeks Act 
Klamath Reservation 
Superior National Forest 
Special Acts 

Research 
Forest and range management 
Fire control 
Insect 
Disease 
Forest products 
Forest survey 
Economic 

Construction, research facilities 

Roads and Trails—construction and maintenance 

Access Roads—purchase 

Indefinite Appropriations 

State and Private Forestry 
Forest fire control 
Tree planting 
Forest management and processing 
General forestry assistance 
Assistance, States Tree Planting 


TOTAL U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Management of Lands and Resources (Total) 


1961 
Estimated 


$ 21,595,000 
4,451,000 
15,180,000 
1,718,000 
3,859,000 
1,911,000 
2,388,000 
2,151,000 
5,181,000 
16,051,000 
9,802,000 
1,050,000 
5,000,000* 
7,251,800 


100,000 
750,000 
10,000 


8,737,000 
1,029,000 
1,165,000 
980,000 
3,527,000 
1,583,000 
682,000 
1,075,000 
30,000,000 
1,000,000 


( 43,708,000) 


10,120,500 
296,000 
1,554,000 
438,300 


$160,636,500 


1962 
Budget © 


$ 22,780,000 
12,750,000 
20,500,000 

3,220,000 
4,610,000 
2,540,000 
3,180,000 
4,090,000 
6,800,000 
20,390,000 
12,140,000 
1,050,000 
5,000,000 
9,350,000 


300,000 
b 


250,000 
10,000 


9,737,000 
1,349,000 
1,590,000 
1,405,000 
4,477,000 
1,583,000 
1,032,000 
5,195,000 
35,000,000° 
2,000,000 
(36,708,000) ' 


12,465,500 
296,000 
2,500,000 
538,500 
1,000,000 


$209 ,128,000' 


($ 28,371,000) ($32,500,000) 

Forestry 6,035,000 7,181,000 

Soil and moisture conservation 5,218,000 5,179,000 

Fire suppression 400,000 400,000 

General administration 1,651,000 1,751,000 

Cadastral surveys 2,902,000 3,732,000 

Other 12,165,000 14,257,000 

O & C Lands (Total) ( 11,752,000) ( 9,200,000) 

Construction and acquisition—roads 10,830,000 7,850,000 

Reforestation and improvements 672,000 1,050,000 

Operation and maintenance (roads) 250,000 300,000 

Other access roads; buildings; recreation 663,000 850,000° 
Range improvements 863,000 917,000° 
TOTAL BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT $ 41,649,000 $43,467,000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Forestry and related items only): 
Forest and range management $ 1,940,000 $ 2,190,500 
Fire suppression 140,000 140,000 
National Park Service (Forestry and related items only): 

Forestry and fire control $ 1,033,000 $ 1,140,000 

"A supplemental $31,500,000 was appropriated, March 31, 1961. 

»A supplemental $68,716,691 was appropriated, March 31, 1961, for purchase of the Klamath Indian Forest Lands. 

© In addition about $10 million will be available from road and trail fund (from timber sales). Also add $14,170,000 to 1961 
figure. 

vee 4 Includes school fund payments, slash disposal refunds, payments to states, etc. 

* In addition, $25,667,000 will be available by transfers from other agencies and accounts: $1,423,400 from watershed pro 
tection program, $2,695,200 from flood prevention program. $16,800 from Great Plains program administered by Soil Conservation 
Service, $139,300 from Agricultural Conservation Progam, $119,000 from Soil Bank program, and $22,000,000 from trust funds, and 
$1,050,000 for roads on O&C intermingled lands. Comparable total for 1961: $24,985,000. 

£ Includes $200,000 for buildings. 


€ From grazing receipts. 
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A Bargain Library 


N these days of our restless dis- 

content, we are sometimes driven 

in the morose hours to conclude 
that everything pleasant is either ex- 
pensive, immoral, or fattening. 

I want to tell you today of a nota- 
ble exception to this blue dictum. 
There has been published a series of 
inexpensive books which, dollar for 
dollar, offers the greatest return in 
creative pleasure that money can 
buy. 

With fourteen volumes presently 
in the set, the entire lot can be 
bought for a few pennies over $20.00 
—or separately for a scant $1.45 per 
copy. In this instance I will gladly 
risk pontificating, to say that the 
reading of them all would be an ad- 
venture for both mind and _ spirit, 
and that the encouragement of one’s 
children to do so would be worth a 
year’s schooling. (And I will surely 
be forgiven such intemperate en- 
thusiasm by anyone who troubles to 
examine these books.) 

Doubleday & Company recently 
entered a cooperative arrangement 
with the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History for the publication, 
through its paperback Anchor Books, 
of a “Natural History Library.” The 
selections are made by a committee 
of five first-line scientists on the mu- 
seum staff. 

But we can let the publisher speak 
for himself: “The Natural History 
Library makes available in paper- 
back format books of enduring in- 
terest in the life and earth sciences. 
Published in cooperation with the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory by Doubleday Anchor Books, 
this series introduces the student 
and the general reader to the study 
of man—his origins, his nature, and 
his environment—and to the whole 
natural world, from submicroscopic 
life to the universe at large.” 
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This statement is remarkable as a 
publisher’s blurb for two reasons: 
(1) It is absolutely accurate, so far as 
it goes; and (2) it understates the in- 
herent quality of the series that has 
been assembled. The job was done 
better than they say. 

The first in the Library (N1) is 
Horses by George Gaylord Simpson. 
Originally gublished by Oxford in 
1951, Dr. Simpson notes in succinct 
preface what new insights have been 
gained since its writing—and these 
certainly do not “date” his brilliant 
work. 

From start to finish this is a study 
of great directness and confidence. 
Its premise is not timid: “From 
horses we may learn not only about 
the horse itself but also animals in 
general, indeed about ourselves and 
about life as a whole, its history and 
characteristics. The aim of this book 
is not only to present the members 
of the horse family, but also to pre- 
sent an introduction to the study of 
animals and of life, with horses pro- 
viding concrete and excellent ex- 
amples.” 

As in the case of every properly 
ambitious man, Dr. Simpson does 
not quite attain his goal. We ac- 
tually learn very little “about our- 
selves and about life as a whole” 
from this book. Yet reading the work 
for what it says concerning horses, 
we learn a great deal indeed. And 
the final chapter, “Explanations of 
Evolution,” is an incomparable state- 
ment within necessarily narrow and 
naturalistic lines. 

One last word: the Appendices are 
superb. “Where to See Fossil Horses” 
is so useful as to be startling. Not 
many books offer such practical help- 
fulness. 

John and William Bartram’s 
America, edited by Helen Gere 
Cruickshank, was reviewed in this 


column at the time of its publication 
in 1957. Appearing as the second 
(N2) volume of the Library, you 
have it available now at a fraction 
of its original cost. The book is so 
well known, at least by reputation, 
that no further paeaning of praises 
should be necessary. 

Baltimorean Gilbert C. Klingel is 
distinguished for many things: sci- 
entist, explorer, writer, businessman. 
Nothing in his long, rich life gives 
him, however, such a stout claim to 
immortal memory as that one per- 
fect book: Inagua, now published as 
The Ocean Island (N3). 

Permit me the simple extravagance 
of saying that this is one of the two 
or three most delightful books I have 
read in my lifetime. It is as sensitive 
as Thoreau, as romantic as Slocum, 
as exciting as Beebe—and, hold on 
to your hats, as well written as Car- 
son! The year that Mr. Klingel 
spent on the wild little island of In- 
agua will be teaching and inspiring, 
and vastly entertaining, men and 
boys five hundred years from now. 

On the other hand, White Waters 
and Black by Gordon MacCreagh 
(N5), fighting as it does doggedly 
chapter by chapter through the ter- 
rible jungles to the north and south 
of the Upper Amazon, is a consider- 
ably stiffer dose of adventure. Mac- 
Creagh, with uncommon humor and 
a wise man’s insight, is writing as 
much of human beings as of nature 
His companions on this expedition 
take on more substance than the 
world that all but engulfs them. 
This is a basic, and true, study in 
depth of human nature under a par- 
ticularly difficult set of strains. And 
the natural backdrop for this drama 
is as exotic as Green Mansions. 

It is astonishing that a man can 
set down a book like White Waters 

(Turn to page 64) 














All For One. One For All 


stablishment at Mexico City in 

July of a North American For- 

estry Commission consisting of 
representatives from Mexico, Cana- 
da, and the United States marks yet 
another forward step in bolstering 
the goodwill sparked at the recent 
World Forestry Congress. Initially, 
the FAO-sponsored commission will 
stress interchange of information 
and cooperation on combatting for- 
est insect and disease menaces and 
forest fire prevention. Officers elect- 
ed to serve at the inaugural session 
(who will be rotated in coming 
years) were: Chairman, Dr. Enrique 
Beltran, Mexico; First Vice Chair- 
man, Dr. J. D. B. Harrison, Canada; 
Second Vice Chairman, Dr. R. E. Mc- 
Ardle, U.S.A.; Rapporteur, Ing. Juan 
Manuel Gonzalez, Mexico. 

The Commission’s decision to 
work together in coordinating insect 
and disease control work was taken 
following a talk by Dr. M. L. Preb- 
ble, of Canada, who urged establish- 
ment of working groups to facilitate 
biological control measures and the 
administration of plant protection 
legislation and accompanying regu- 
lations. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion invited the incoming chairman 
[Mr. Harrison] to organize a work- 
ing group of specialists to explore 
fully inter-nation protection needs in 
future months. 

J. N. Diehl, of the U. S. Forest 
Service, spearheaded the forest fire 


A Matter Of 


tion is working on a new program 

aimed to increase the productivity 
of and otherwise aid the nation’s 
farm and other small woodlands. 
This program was pledged by the 
victors of the recent campaign. It has 
since been reiterated in the Presi- 
dent’s resource messages to Congress. 

So far as we know, no one outside 
of the Executive Branch has had a 
chance to study this proposed pro- 
gram as yet but we assume it will 
follow the partnership pattern of 
state and private cooperation as laid 
down by the Clarke-McNary Act. Be- 


[« is no secret that the Administra- 
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discussion. He described the three 
chief aspects of the subject: forest 
fire prevention, forest fire control 
technology, and forest fire research. 
He then outlined a nine-point co- 
operative program touching all as- 
pects of the problem to be carried 
out by a recommended Forest Fire 
Control Working Group. The Com- 
mission adopted the program with 
members urging that special atten- 
tion be given to lightning-caused 
fires and the major importance of 
man-caused fires. 

While fire and insect and disease 
control will be the big gun in the 
new program, the Commission also 
devoted attention to international 
trade in forest products and regional 
study of wood resources and require- 
ments. Topics to be explored at fu- 
ture conferences include genetics, 
preservation of natural forest areas, 
forest inventory methods, forestry 
and wildlife, forestry and recreation, 
private and communal forests, and 
coordination of bi-lateral and multi- 
lateral technical aid problems. 


Thus the foresters of the three 
countries on the North American 


continent are endeavoring to keep 
the cooperative “Spirit of Seattle” 
alive and functioning in these trou- 
blesome times. To the participants 
from all three nations, AMERICAN 
Forests says, “Well Done!” and 
“Keep Up the Good Work!” 


Emphasis? 


yond that, it is still anybody’s guess. 

Others are already asuming quite 
a bit more. Groups doing this can 
be divided into three categories. The 
first is composed of those forestry 
politicians out in the states who are 
telling the home folks they are op- 
posed to any crash forestry program. 
These are people we have heard 
from before and, if they will pardon 
our saying so, nobody is taking them 
very seriously. Not so long as they 
continue to talk out of both sides of 
their mouth at once. They do this 
by calling for more state’s rights 
from one side and more government 


Participants at 
first meeting 
of FAO-North 
American For- 
estry Commission 
in Mexico City 
on July 24-29, 
1961 (Cleft to 
right): 


Diehl, USA 
Harper, USA 
Huberman, FAO 


Beresford-Pierse, 


Shanklin, USA 
McArdle, USA . 
Ortega, Mexico 4 ipimanees 
Beltran, Mexico 
Gill, USA 

Best, Canada 
Harrison, Can. 


Villasenor, 
Mexico 


Prebble, Canada 
Garduno, Mex. 
Beall, Canada 
Redmond, Can. 
Gonzalez, Mex. 


Tortarelli, 
Mexico 





largesse of every type from the other. 
These people will continue to take 
al] they can get, and what’s more 
everyone in Washington knows it. 
They aren’t fooling anyone. 

The second category, the organ- 
ized forest industry is also flatly op- 
posing any “crash program” and 
contends a lot of improvements can 
be made in existing programs. This 
group shrewdly counts on plenty of 
support from large numbers of farm- 
ers who did not exactly support the 
Administration in droves in the re 
cent election. The industry is well- 
organized, well-heeled, and deter- 
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mined. The Administration can 


count on opposition from this quar- 
ter if industry views aren't given 
careful consideration. 

The third group—and this is a po- 
tent one too—consists of a number 
of forest-minded individuals and 
organized groups who candidly ad- 
mit, when cornered, that they want 
more government help for forestry. 
But they are also very stubborn in 
contending they should have a say 
regarding just where the emphasis 
should be and what kind of help 
should be provided. 


Pointing to the fact that some 
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farmers and other small woodland 
owners in the Middle Atlantic and 
Southern states are already having 
difficulty selling their wood products 
due to lack of markets, this group 
contends that research should be the 
big gun in any new effort and that 
all other forms of aid should be 
hooked to it. While we will need 
more and more tree planting in fu- 
ture years, the crying need right now 
is research to open up new markets 
for people already in the forestry 
business, this group contends. Other- 
wise tree growers may get discour- 
aged and quit planting trees alto- 
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gether, causing timber starvation. 
Sometimes a little matter of em- 
phasis makes all the difference in 
whether a new program is a success 
or a flop. This emphasis on research 
strikes us as having real grass roots 
appeal. As a matter of fact, the call 
for it is coming from the grass roots. 
The Administration would be well 
advised to listen to it for as everyone 
knows partnership is a two-way 
street. And regardless of how much 
help he may receive, the farmer, 
being a practical man, is primarily 
interested in selling his wood crop 
today as well as in the distant future. 
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The Hon. Elmer L. Andersen 
Governor of Minnesota 





Henry T. McKnight, Chairman 
Minn. Natural Resources Council 





Dr. Samuel Trask Dana 
American Forestry Association 


Minnesota Launches 


Land Reform Program 


INNESOTA’S Gov. Elmer L. 

Andersen gave The Ameri- 

can Forestry Association’s 
program of state-by-state landowner- 
ship studies a healthy shot in the 
arm when he appointed a Natural 
Resources Council for his state dur- 
ing August. 

Gov. Andersen selected Henry T. 
McKnight, Minnesota conservation- 
ist and businessman, as chairman of 
the new 26-member council. Mc- 
Knight, AFA director and member 
of the association executive commit- 
tee, has been the state’s leading sup- 
porter of the council idea as out- 
lined in the recent definitive study 
of state land usage, Minnesota 
Lands. 

Main author of the study was Dr. 
Samuel T. Dana, dean emeritus of 
the School of Natural Resources, 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. Dana had suggested the coun- 
cil as “the most constructive single 
step that could be taken to assure 
intelligent, comprehensive and con- 
tinuing consideration of Minne- 
sota’s land problems.” 

From his home in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Dr. Dana congratulated the 
Governor on this “great construc- 
tive move” and said he is “delighted 
the initiative has been taken by 
Minnesota, putting this state in the 
front rank in this field. 

“No other state has created an or- 
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ganization with the broad composi- 
tion that is the distinctive feature of 
the Minnesota Natural Resources 
Council and its most important 
factor,’ Dr. Dana commented, 

In a well-attended news confer- 
ence called for announcement of the 
council, the Governor stressed that 
the council “follows almost to the 
letter the Dana prescription for an 
effective natural resource group.” 

In naming McKnight as chair- 
man, Gov. Andersen cited Mc- 
Knight's lifelong interest in the con- 
servation of Minnesota’s natural re- 
sources. “I am gratified that Mr. 
McKnight has accepted this respon- 
sibility and I know the work of this 
committee will produce many bene- 
fits for the citizens of our state.” 

Gov. Andersen said the council 
is designed to “stimulate studies and 
action for enlightened state policy 
in the field of land ownership, use 
and management.” 

“The group has three functions,” 
he explained, making reference to 
passages from Minnesota Lands, 
which John H. Allison and Russell 
N. Cunningham helped Dr. Dana 
prepare. “First it should serve to 
identify problems and launch re- 
search studies to underscore the 
value of sound programs aimed at 
solutions, Long-range planning 
would result. 

“Secondly, it should serve as an 


advisory arm to the Governor, the 
Conservation Department and the 
next Legislature—as well as federal 
agencies and private groups—on 
natural resource policies, adminis- 
tration and management. 

“Finally it should act to promote 
cooperation between the various 
private and governmental groups 
which, of good intention, might be 
dividing energies and wasting tal- 
ents through lack of liaison and co- 
ordination.” 

McKnight’s extensive background 
in forestry and agriculture brings 
high caliber leadership to the coun- 
cil. He is a vice president of Keep 
Minnesota Green, and active in the 
Soil Conservation Society of Amer- 
ica. He has served on the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission, 
and in 1957 headed the American 
delegation to the Conference on 
Agriculture in Bangkok for the 
Economic Cooperation for Asia and 
the Far East organization. 

Commenting on his appointment, 
McKnight said, “I am delighted 
with the broad range of experience 
of the membership of the Minnesota 
Natural Resources Council and hon- 
ored to serve with them. Meeting a 
a council, this group will be study: 
ing and making recommendations 
on the basic and important things 
that might be done in the field of 

(Turn to page 66) 
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AFA’s Role in 


Forest Land U 


eration, The American Forestry 

Association is the oldest citizen 
association for conservation in the 
United States. It was founded near- 
ly eighty years ago. Its initial objec- 
tives were much the same as thev are 
now—promotion of public informa- 
tion about our forests, their impor- 
tance, their uses, magnitude, value, 
ownership, condition, and prosper- 
ity; development of a sense of citi- 
zen responsibility for the protection 
and preservation of the forests; en- 
couragement of continuous forest 
production; and support of legisla- 
tion which would promote these ob- 
jectives. 

In its early years, these ideas, 
however prophetic they may have 
been, were largely a “voice crying in 
the wilderness.” There were a tew 
who listened, but many more who 
merely looked the other way. There 
were no professional foresters in 
America and those who publicly ad- 
vocated forest conservation measures 
were regarded as “quaint.” Our 
country then was in the midst of its 
vast western expansion and still en- 
gaged in a battle with the forest 
wilderness which, at one time, en- 
veloped nearly half of our national 
land area. Trees were of little value 
because there were so many of them. 
The lumberman—the “man with 
the axe”—was the herald of prog- 
ress, the provider of low cost mate- 
rials which built a nation. When 
The American Forestry Association 
was born, Michigan white pine was 
in its hey-day; and the country as a 
whole was satisfied with the myth of 
inexhaustibility of its timber supply. 

Even as recently as a half century 
ago when I was working as a log 
scaler in a north Michigan logging 
camp, there was an almost complete 
indifference to forest fires. If the 
fire was in the “green timber,” it 
might be worth while to try to put 
it out. But if it were merely in the 
slashings,” what difference did it 
make whether it burned or not! In 
1909, the logging boss in Camp 17 
of the DeWard Lumber Co. in north 
Michigan was a giant Finn. Fires 
had broken out in the nearby cut- 
over lands. But the big Finn said, 
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“We won't bother. The fire is in 
the slash. The wind is from the 
west and there are lakes to the east. 
Let her go!” 

So the repeated fires took not only 
the slash and the seedlings but the 
duff and the humus from the soil 
and left the land to the mercies of 
wild cherry, scrub oak, and aspen, 
with here and there a small island 
of pine which survived the fires. 
There are still millions of such acres 
in north Michigan. Years ago, I 
bought a quarter section of such 
land at a tax sale for $23.00—not 
$23.00 per acre but $23.00 for 160 
acres. Today, forest owners, the 





Wilson Compton, AFA Board and Execu- 
tive Committee member, spoke before 
the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries Conference on Woodlands Use 


state, and the nation are gradually 
reseecding at heavy expense millions 
of such acres which Nature itself 
would have reseeded at little ex- 
pense if only the fires had been con- 
trolled as generally they are being 
controlled today. If loggers were to 
blame for lack of foresight, so was 
the public equally to blame. 

Under such circumstances, in its 
earlier years the warning voice of 
The American Forestry Association 
and other conservation agencies was 
little audible amidst the clamor of 
the axe and the saw. But some of its 
wiser minds were confident, as an 
eminent German-born American for- 


Se 


ester put it, that the “lumberman’s 
axe is the beginning of forestry.” 
Forest cutting must eventually lead 
to forest growing. But the time was 
not yet ripe and would not be for 
many years. Forestry—or “tree farm- 
ing,” as we know it today—had to 
bide its time. 

Meantime, the study and adminis- 
tration of our vast public lands, 
especially in the West, opened the 
way to forest conservation measures 
of incalculable value and impor- 
tance to national security as well as 
national economy in the creation of 
forest reserves now as familiar as our 
great system of national forests and 
state forests; and the gradual devel- 
opment, out of meager beginnings 
80 years ago, of a National Forest 
Service which has no peer in any 
other country of the world. The 
American Forestry Association was 
in the forefront of these develop- 
ments and has been given generous 
and deserved credit for a major 
share of these notable achievements. 

The early years of this century 
saw the beginnings of a controversy 
which, for decades until recent years, 
divided American forestry and for- 
est industry and threatened to make 
forest conservation a political issue 
which it should never be. Several 
so-called “surveys” of our total tim- 
ber resources had been made. Many 
of them were superficial. All turned 
out to be erroneous. But they pre- 
sented a public picture which was 
interpreted by many, with a deep 
seated conviction, as signifying that 
our country was faced not by a mere 
timber shortage but by a timber 
famine. Others thought that the sur- 
veys were understatements of our 
forest resources, that the forecasts of 
timber famine were exaggerated, 
and that a more important problem 
was the mounting financial pres- 
sures for the liquidation of old 
growth timber holdings which had 
forced the major forest industries 
into a condition of chronic over- 
production. As often happens, the 
truth lay in between these conflict- 
ing points of view. 

Many of those who a half century 
ago foresaw national timber short- 

(Turn to page 56) 











ANY people from other parts 

of the country are under the 

mistaken impression that 
New Mexico is a land of arid plains 
and deserts. Actually, nothing could 
be farther from the truth. New Mex- 
ico has more than 20 million acres 
of forest lands, not to mention its 
many streams, lakes and rivers. 

Unfortunately, many of these for- 
est lands have been neglected in the 
past—in fact, the very notion of con- 
servation came to The Land of En- 
chantment belatedly, after consider- 
able damage had already been done. 
Lack of understanding as to proper 
conservation principles had caused 
great harm to the state’s forests, and 
would have continued to do so, if it 
had not been for the creation of a 
State Forestry Department, some 
three and a half years ago. 

New Mexico was the 45th state to 
create such a department—and as a 
result, many of our state and private 
lands had previously been neglected. 
This is a tragic situation, especially 
since these lands cover most of the 
important watersheds in our part of 
the country. But, in the short time 
our State Forestry Department has 
been in operation, I feel that it has 
done an impressive job in bringing 
a workable conservation program to 
the state. Since December 1, 1957, 
when the program was begun, it has 
grown until it carries on more activ- 
ities than can be easily handled with 
present funds. 

It should not be necessary to point 
out the importance of our forest 
lands to all of us. Maintaining a 
habitat for New Mexico’s game and 
fish is one of the functions of the 
forests. Water production, grazing, 
wildlife, recreation, all depend on 
proper forestry. And, of course, 
there is the vital concern of the tim- 
ber industry. 

Of primary concern to New Mexi- 
cans is watershed management. We 
spend millions of dollars annually in 
developing storage capacity diver- 
gence and the utilization of water. 
Until now, there has actually been 
more work done in the acquisition 
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New Mexico; 


By EDWIN L. MECHEM 
Governor of New Mexico 


of storage and divergence of water 
than in watershed management. 

Of vital importance, of course, in 
any conservation program is fire con- 
trol—we must protect what we have. 
Secondly, a reforestation program 
must be carried out vigorously to 
build up our depleted forest lands. 
The areas which have been de- 
stroyed by fire and in various other 
ways must be replanted, which is no 
small job. 

New Mexico faces the grave dan- 
ger of losing its timber resources 
through fires, pests, and lack of un- 
derstanding of proper management 
of timber areas. The program now 
underway to combat this danger is 
complicated and diversified. The 
Clarke-McNary Act, which, stated 
simply, provides for cooperation be- 
tween state and federal governments 
in conservation, is part of the pro- 
gram under which New Mexico is 
now functioning. 

We are now in the second year of 
our tree planting program, having 
transplanted 100,000 trees. The last 
New Mexico Legislature passed sev- 
eral revisions in the state law which 
will be most helpful to the forestry 
program. One of these provides for 
the protection of Christmas trees in 
the state, giving authority to check 
bills of sale for cut trees when nec- 
essary. Another pertains to spruce 
cutting under forestry direction, giv- 
ing the state some control over cut- 
ting. When one considers that it 
takes better than 100 years to grow 
a tree to maturity, it is obvious how 
important this is. 

The Forestry Department's pro- 
gram to help private landowners has 
been greatly needed and is being 
very well accepted. The people of 
New Mexico have enthusiastically 
participated in the department’s 
efforts along this line. Every month 
there are more and more requests 
for help coming into the depart- 
ment’s office. 

The department’s fire fighting or- 














Governor Edwin 
L. Mechem of New 
Mexico, a former 
land surveyor, 
F.B.I. agent and 
practicing lawyer, 
and always a 


champion of the “ 
“Land of Enchant- in 
ment,” served three previous terms re 


(1951-54, 57-58) as governor. In 
this article he describes conservation 
plans for the future of the state of 
New Mexico. 
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4Ten Year Plan 


“Church Rock,” near Gallup, N.M., is 
in an area that abounds with unusual 
rock formations cut by wind and water 





Trout-filled Eagle Nest Lake high in 
— the Sangre de Cristo Mountains calls 
visitors to enjoy its natural beauty 
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A road winds through the Red River Valley in the ‘ 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains which are the talleg — 
in the state, reaching heights over 13,000 fea 


ganization operates on both private 
and state lands, and has received 90 
per cent of its equipment from Gen- 
eral Service Administration’s excess 
equipment. The U. S. Forest Service 
has cooperated in every way to help 
get New Mexico going on its conser- 
vation program. 

One of the great dangers to New 
Mexico’s forests is that of pests, par- 
ticularly the spruce beetle. Infesta- 
tion usually begins on private lands 
because of poor logging practices. 
If the Forestry Department had been 
in operation ten years earlier this 
could have been avoided. When 
spruce cutting first started in the 
state, some ten years ago, trouble 
with pests came with it, due to poor 
supervision of cutting. 

In order to aid New Mexico's for- 
estry conservation program a “Ten 
Year Plan” has been devised by the 
New Mexico Department of State 
Forestry under the direction of Ray 
L. Bell, State Forester. The plan 
takes a realistic look at the job that 
is needed and of the organization 
and funds which will be necessary 
to do this job. 

The “Ten Year Plan” presentation 
breaks down New Mexico’s forest 
lands into state and private commer- 
cial land, state and private non-com- 
mercial and watershed lands in need 
of protection, and federal, state and 
private lands in need of protection, 
by districts. A total budget of 
$163,520 has been worked out for 
the State Forestry Service for all for- 
estry activities for the fiscal year 
1961, which includes fire protection, 
management and reforestation. This 
then is broken down into financial 
requirements for ‘each of the func- 
tions of the department. A flow 
chart of personnel and their duties, 
again on a thoroughly realistic basis, 
is included in the plan. Possible 
sources of funds are suggested. It is 
our sincere hope that this “Ten Year 
Plan” can be put into effect and that 
it will go a long way toward solving 
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New Mexico's conservation  pro- 
grams and achieving the aims of the 
Department of State Forestry. 

During the past year, the depart- 
ment has kept very busy indeed car- 
rying out its present programs. Ad- 
ditional radio equipment was pro- 
cured and a master station was in- 
stalled in the home of Ray Bell, State 
Forester. This gives a 24-hour cov- 
erage during emergency periods 
when the fire season is upon us. 

A repeater station has been lo- 
cated at Tesuque Peak, one of the 
highest mountains in the area, and 
this made a very worthwhile im- 
provement in radio communications 
in terms of clarity, distances, etc. Be- 
sides being definitely essential in fire 
protection work, we find that the use 
of radio communication results in 
much closer contact between field 
personnel and the main office. 

Starting with the 1961-62 season, 
over 200,000 additional acres of pri- 
vate timber lands have come under 
fire agreements for protection. This 
brings the state and private lands 
under fire protection by the State 
Forestry Department to well over 
one-half million acres. 

Absorbing all areas just as rapidly 
as possible wherever feasible for pro- 
tection by state forestry serves a two- 
fold purpose: the safeguarding of 
our present forest areas and the ef- 
fecting of a much needed increase in 
our revenue for the expansion of 
facilities and personnel. 

In terms of forest management. 
assistance in this direction is now be- 
ing provided to private landowners 
in two districts: Chama and Cimar- 
ron. Plans are being made soon to 
add the southwestern part of the 
state as well. More and more re- 
quests for assistance have been re- 
ceived, especially for bigger jobs. 
This has resulted primarily from per- 
sonal contacts made by district for- 
esters and word spread by landown- 
ers who have already received forest 
management assistance. The Depart- 


ment of State Forestry is providing 
practical assistance in pruning and 
thinning projects as well. People 
are beginning to realize that assist- 
ance may be received from the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program prac. 
tice (ACP). As still more realize this, 
we are sure that the Forestry Depart. 
ment will receive many additional 
applications for help in this type of 
work. 

The 1959-60 season was New Mex. 
ico’s first year of handling seedling» 
trees for resale. The department) 
procured stocks of approximately 
58,000 of various species from Cole} 
rado State Forest Service at Fort Cok 
lins, Colorado. This was a great it 
crease from the total shipped dirett) 
to landowners from Colorado duringy 
the previous season. The total sales 
of seedlings with New Mexico lasty 
year amounted to over 72,000 for the 
season. 

All varieties of these seedlings 
planted are growing, the percentage 
of survival being low the first year 
but considerably improved last year™ 
due to the work done by the distri¢t 
foresters in teaching cooperators 
proved planting methods. Conilét 
seedlings three and four years ol 
have a better chance if planted iff 
strict accordance with instructions. 

At this point planning is undé 
way for a state nursery, althougit 
this is as yet in a formative stage 
Until the time arrives when we Gf 
produce our own stock, Coloraé 
Forest Service has signified that they) 
will supply us with the seedlings Te} 
quired. 4 

New Mexico is intensely, if Be) 
latedly, aware of the vital import 
ance of the work being done in for 
estry and conservation. The time © 
start an adequate conservation pie 
gram was yesterday—but today may 
not be too late, provided the r 
necessity for conservation of all 
our natural resources is realized by 
more of us. 
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“Slappy,’ 
of a long line of big-time, small dam builders and inadvertent soil conservationists 


one of the three beavers at the Ghost Ranch Beaver Museum, is a descendant 
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From the Ghost Ranch Museum a ¢ircular path leads from the main building, 
past the animal enclosures, up over the geology observation platform and 


on to the Beaver Museum. 


By WILLIAM H. CARR 


MONG all the mammals in the 

world, the beaver is second 

only to man in its ability to 
manipulate the landscape to suit its 
own purposes. For more than forty 
years I have wanted to build a per- 
manent exposition dedicated entirely 
to this woodland artisan—a beaver 
museum and more—a place where 
these flat-tailed workers could be 
viewed swimming and living inside 
and outside of a building and, to 
round out the picture, an area for 
the display of a lifetime collection of 
colorful objects covering more than 
three hundred dramatic years of the 
relationship between man and beaver 
in America and Europe. 

In addition to depicting the life 
story and accomplishments of the 
beaver himself, I also wanted to 
build exhibits to demonstrate the 
superiority of small dams over big 
ones with beaver as outstanding pio- 
neers in this fundamental soil and 
forest conservation construction ac- 
tivity. 

Now the Beaver Exposition, so 
long contemplated, is an accom- 
plished entity. It is part of the build- 
ing, animal enclosure, and botanical 
display at the Ghost Ranch Museum 
located in the center of a 23,000- 
acre ranch by the same name, in 
northwest New Mexico, near Abi- 
quiu, sixty-five miles from Santa Fe. 
The entire institution has been made 
possible through the interests of 
Arthur N. Pack, president of the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation of Washington, D. C., the 
same man and the same foundation 
responsible for the existence of the 
Desert Museum near Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 

_ The ranch-style beaver structure 
is provided with two outdoor pools, 
one of which connects with a large 
indoor swimming area. The other 
smaller pool, not viewed by the pub- 
lic, leads directly from the beaver 
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“Beaver National Forest” is in the center area 


retiring section, or den, and is for 
“private” night use only. The den, 
which is used as a feeding and resting 
place, is visible, separated from the 
public by heavy plate glass. Visitors 
may see the beaver from a distance 
of only three feet both in the den and 
also on the “land” section of the in- 
door pool. Outdoors, only a wall 
separates the swimmers from the on- 
lookers. 

In order to keep the water in the 
larger pools perfectly clear, a large 
filter has to be operated constantly. 
This is only part of the story. Even 
the filter did not solve the problem 
with complete success so another 
scheme had to be devised. Beaver, 
used to running water and fairly 
large ponds, are not overly particu- 
lar about their sanitary habits. Thus, 
we learned to feed them only in the 
late afternoon and keep them in the 
den, with access only to the smaller 
hidden pool until the next morning. 
The smaller pool, drained and 
cleaned thoroughly each day, is used 
as a water closet by the beaver dur- 
ing the preceding night, enabling 
the filter to keep up the good work 
without being over burdened and 
thus maintain the larger observation 
pools in a clear, sparkling condition. 
Never once have the animals fouled 
their den—and we are grateful for 
this favor. This was about the only 
way our furry friends cooperated 
with us wherein their own welfare 
and the aesthetic sensibilities of the 
public were concerned. 

The above description has been 
easily written in contrast with the 
difficulties encountered by those who 
designed, built, redesigned, rebuilt, 
and finaliy came through with emi- 
nently satisfactory ways and means 
for the adequate exhibition of beav- 
er. The theme song of the builders 
was “Nobody Knows the Troubles 
I’ve Seen.” The “troubles” included 
such adventures as standing on a 
board suspended over the large pond 
































































Photos by J. Wyatt Davis 





Beaver Museum prints cover 300 years. 
This print of a hunt gave Europeans 
strange ideas about the habits of beavers 


Man could benefit from the beavers’ 
example. The silt laden Rio Chama 
river was clean 100 years ago when 
beavers in large numbers built dams 
at the headquariers to hold back soil 
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Abiquiu Dam, one of the largest earth-filled dams in the world, lies across the Chama River 


in New Mexico. It will trap priceless soil and render 
pensive dams on the highland watersheds could do 


In the Ghost Ranch Museum, across from the Forest Service Exposition 
one section is devoted entirely to the beaver, his works and his ways 
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it useless to man. Smaller, far less ex- 
a more effective job in preventing floods 


where a full-grown beaver swam be- 
neath, became alarmed, and splashed 
its tail, so suddenly, so hard, and so 
often that former associate director 
of the museum, J. Wyatt Davis, 
perched on the plank, became blind- 
ed, lost his balance and fell into the 
pond to join the beaver. It was Feb- 
ruary in northern New Mexico. As 
Mr. Davis climbed out of the cold 
pond, he was filled, not only with 
water but with warm expletives of a 
character which kept him from 
freezing. The beaver simply swam 
off, probably to wait for another op- 
portunity to demonstrate his en 
dearing qualities. 

Mr. Davis, who did so much to 
make the exhibition a success, was 
not the only one to experience sut- 
prise. When the work was in its 
early stages, I stood beside the large 
excavation which was ready for con- 
crete that would form the pool. Out 
of the corner of my eye I saw a large 
bloodhound which, unannounced 
and uninvited, was casually visiting 
the museum grounds despite the sign 
near our entrance which reads, “No 
Dogs, Please, For Good Reasons. 
The red hound was alone. He had 
journeyed from the ranch headquar- 
ters, three miles away, under his own 
steam. He was a sad, flop-eared, 
droopy-faced creature without a bad 
thought or probably any other 
thought in his large head. He was 
the kind of bloodhound that gets 
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lost and has to be found by children. 
His presence was disturbing to the 
animals in our enclosures so, to dis- 
courage him, I picked up a clod of 
earth and, with all my strength, 
heaved it in his general direction. 
The next thing I knew, my friends 
were picking me up from the bottom 
of the excavation, startled, cha- 
grined, but with no bones broken. 
My effort had been so great that 
when the clod left my hand, I spun 
about, twisted my ankle and fell 
headlong into the deep hole. The 
only trouble was that, in my case, 
there was no water there at the time, 
only rocks. The clod had not come 
within a mile of the hound. He did 
not even have the grace to look 
alarmed. Somehow, he appeared to 
be pleased. However, I got even 
with him a few days later when he 
paid a return visit, no doubt to see 
what other amusing human antics 
he could observe. Don’t misunder- 
stand me—I like dogs. In fact, some 
of my best friends are hounds. Any- 
how, this time he made his approach 
just at the rear of the den of our 
favorite among all animals on exhi- 





Resting on their spick-and-span tile floor, beside the indoor pool, “Slappy” and 
Cleo” face the camera while “Chief-Hole-in-the-Head” sticks his head in a hole 
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bition, George, our fine mountain 
lion. The dog came steadily on as 
we watched. George was in his den, 
noting the approach from a small 
window. The big lion bided his 
time and then when the unwitting 
hound was about to put its inquisi- 
tive but still uninformed nose right 
below the window, George opened 
his well-armed mouth and gave a 
loud, terrifying, “Whooruff!” 

The hound was so shaken that he 
fell over backward in an awkward 
heap, head over teakettle, then 
jumped up and ran off across the 
wide open plain, looking backward 
over his shoulder as he went, until 
he dashed full tilt into a large cactus 
plant, whereupon he gave a how! of 
his own, picked himself up for the 
second time and disappeared ove 
the horizon... We have not seen him 
at the museum since. He has lost in- 
terest. 

In order to insure near perfect vis- 
ibility of the three beaver now on 
exhibit, the indoor pool was lined 
with white tile after much trial and 
error with other materials, including 
everything from mud to mortar. One 
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visitor said it “looked like Cleopa- 
tra’s bathtub.” One can’t win at this 
sort of thing. We never were made 
aware of how this man secured his 
information about the Egyptian 
queen's bath. The chances are, how- 
ever, that it was not filtered. This 
incident led to our calling one bea- 
ver Cleo. The others were called 
“Slap-Happy,” or “Slappy” for short, 
and “Chief Hole-in-the-Head,” o1 
“Holey,” by those who know him 
best. The reason for this last name 
was that this particular beaver did 
have a hole in his head.. He was re 
ceived in this peculiar condition 
from the New Mexico Game and 
Fish Department. When the boys 
first told me of the hole, I did not be- 
lieve it. I said, “Oh, it’s just the ait 
coming out of his nostrils when he’s 
submerged and traveling up through 
the mud to appear as though it were 
coming out of the top of his head.” 
But I was wrong. I watched the ani- 
mal swim and then rest upon the 
pool bottom. Bubbles of air arose 
from the top of his head and he then 
surfaced. We took him from the 
pool and made a close examination. 
Sure enough, there was a neat, well- 
healed round hole just above his 
sinuses. He may have been bitten in 
infancy. Perhaps his mother slipped 
when teaching him to chew. We 
don’t know. All that is clear is that 
he feeds well and seems perfectly 
healthy. He’s just “different,” that’s 
all. 

In order to show something of the 
beaver’s skill in building dams, we 
have resorted to dioramas, or small 
“working” models, which demon- 
strate various ways the animals cre- 
ate ponds to protect their houses, 
float their food, and serve as a means 
of escape from lurking predators. 
This project also presented us with 
an opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of small upstream dams to 
man. In fact, we realized that we 
had a splendid chance to explain the 
usefulness of such water-holding 
structures as compared with huge, 
costly, and actually destructive dams 
at present being built in our coun- 
try with federal funds, i.e., taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

Not far from the Ghost Ranch 
Museum is one of these stupendous 
dams, now under construction at a 
cost of millions of dollars. This dam, 
near Abiquiu, New Mexico, is being 
placed across the Chama _ River 
which flows through Ghost Ranch 
property. It is being billed as “One 
of the Largest Earth-Filled Dams in 
the World.” Ostensibly, it is intend- 


(Turn to page 46) 
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“Here is where I want to be buried,” said Uncle Mack. “I don’t want no damned lawn 
mowers running over my grave.” A headstone provided by a natural granite boulder and 
a spire of saguaro cactus mark the grave on Screwtail Hill in Tonto National Forest 






UNCLE MACK AND MULTIPL 


By DON DEDERA 


NE sun-splashed Sunday a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago N. B. F. McCord stamped his foot on 
a granite knoll of Tonto National Forest. 

“Here is where I want to be buried,” said Uncle 
Mack. 

His picnicking companions scoffed. The slope 
was bleak, lonely, inelegantly named Screwtail Hill, 
and 45 miles from the tidy green cemeteries of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

“1 don’t want no damned lawn mowers running 
over my grave!” thundered Uncle Mack, and that 
was that. 
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Soon afterward the irascible old railroader pe- 
titioned the Forest Service for a burial plot. In 
those days of dominant local influence of South- 
western national forests, the request seemed most 
reasonable. The cemetery was surveyed; the formal 
permit issued; the grave blasted from the hillside. 

In time, Uncle Mack died. His friends worried 
his coffin up the torturous dirt trail, filled his 
grave, and held simple services under a saguaro 
cactus spire. On a great boulder stonecutters 
chiseled two words. They are there to this day: 


M ACK’S REST. 
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I trust Uncle Mack, who so loved the land and for- 
ests of the Southwest, sleeps well. But what would 
he think if he could wake and see the changes that 
have come to his one-eighth acre cemetery—to the Mesa 
Ranger District—to Tonto National Forest—indeed, to 
the entire Southwestern Forest Region? 

Everywhere can be seen the maturing practices of sus- 
tained yield and multiple use. 

On maps of arid Arizona and New Mexico the green 
national forest patches are scattered like recklessly tossed 
salad. They comprise 20 million acres, with somewhat 
the greater share to Arizona. New Mexico has headquar- 
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ters for the Carson, the Cibola, the Gila, the Lincoln, and 
the Santa Fe Forests. Supervised from Arizona are the 
Apache, the Coconino, the Coronado, the Kaibab, the 
Prescott, the Sitgreaves, and the Tonto. 

Nowhere in America can be found greater variety in 
vista, climate, humanity, and life form. 

Elevations vary from 1,500-foot desert to Arizona’s 
Humphreys Peak, 12,670, to New Mexico’s Wheeler 
Peak, 13,160. 

From cactus to spruce, in a glance. Six life zones, in a 
day’s hike. Skiing to swimming, in an hour’s drive. Soils 
of all origins: sedimentary, metamorphic, igneous. Ghost 
towns that died in a week to resort communities created 
in a month. 

From low country to high, precipitation averages from 
6 to 34 inches annually, but some parts of the forest may 
go half a year without a sprinkle, and several years with- 
out a soaking rain. 

Temperatures, 33° below to 115° above. Creatures: 
coati mundi and jaguar of the Mexican border to ante- 
lope and turkey of the mountain meadows. 

From these belts of spruce-fir, pine and chaparral flow 
three-fourths of the water for Arizonans and New Mexi- 
cans. And cattle graze on ranges explored by white men 
80 years before the voyage of the Mayflower. 

In and under the ancient forests burgeon young, hyper- 
active, multiplying populations. From the 50 states rally 
the tourist legions, seeking romance, challenge, space. 
The length of the old Butterfield Trail is spanned in two 
hours today, by jet. Rich in new-found leisure, the tour- 
ists hunger to tread upon their 183-millionth portion of 
the national woodland. 

Charged with the care of these forests is Fred H. Ken- 
nedy, regional forester. An Idaho outdoorsman, he has 
broad experience in range and wildlife management in 
forests of the West. Kennedy in his task has likened 
himself to Mullah, the Persian traveler. 

“He heard the people of the village say as he passed 
through, ‘Why should the poor donkey be overloaded 
with both the old man and boy riding him?’ 

“In the next village the villagers said, ‘Why should a 
young boy ride and the old man walk?’ 

“Well. Mullah changed that by having the grandson 
walk while he rode the donkey. 

“The people in the next village said, ‘Shame! You a 
full grown man riding and making the small boy walk.’ 

“Mullah crawled off the donkey, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, ‘What a wonderful world we live in. You 
cannot please any of the people any of the time.’ ” 


Now the broad paved highway passes 100 yards 
from Mack’s Rest. A four-wheel-drive pickup 
truck fitted with a camper unit roars up Screwtail 
Hill. The family will turn down through Jake’s 
Corner and Punkin Center to an arm of Theodore 
Roosevelt Lake. Dad and the boy will troll for 
bass. Later the family will tarry under pines near 
Payson, where sister will add to her butterfly col- 
lection and mother will take her first afternoon 
nap in weeks. The men will seek rainbow trout 
on the East Verde. Now the pines are two hours 
from downtown. Par for the course used to be 
six hours and two tires. 
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Fred H. Kennedy, regional forester, the Southwestern 
Region, stands in front of a scene of the Pecos Wilder- 
ness Area in the Santa Fe and Carson National Forests 


In the Southwest, recreation is the concept of multiple 
use that means most to more people in greatest multi- 
plicity. 

Populations of Arizona and New Mexico are booming. 
In a decade, Albuquerque has grown from 96,000 to a 
trading area of 270,000; Phoenix from 106,000 to a 
sprawling metropolis of half a million. Moreover, the 
Southwest has become a target of millions of American 
tourists. 

During the 1950's, visits to Southwestern national for- 
ests zoomed from one to eight million. This year there 
will be close to nine million. 

They come. . 

To photograph wildflowers, to hike, to seek the Lost 
Dutchman Gold Mine, to paint landscapes. . 

To poke about Indian ruins, to hunt gems, te write 
poetry, to climb mountains, to call up varmints, to float 
down rivers. . .. 

To ride horses, to mark the shrines to Billy the Kid, 
to breathe a piney breeze, to fish and hunt, to study geol- 
ogy, to handfeed squirrels. 

They come to roast marshmallows, to swim, to drink 
bourbon and branch water, to watch birds, to hammer 
upon 2,500 summer homes, to ski at seven slopes, to sit 
on stumps, to snooze in hammocks, to pitch a tent. 


Logging the Jemez District of the Santa Fe National Forest, 
In 1960, the Southwest forests gave up 254 million board 
feet of lumber, a drop from 330 million board feet in 1959 


Thirty years ago a forest ranger at Oak Creek Canyon, 
with some alarm reported the passage of 400 cars through 
his forest in one year. He predicted twice that number 
if the road were paved. 

In 1960, a million cars went through Oak Creek Can- 
yon, and forest visits totaled 200,000. Housekeeping for 
such crowds is an especial problem in the Southwest, 
where the mild climate can preserve a beer can for 25 
years and allow a facial tissue to bloom on a bush the 
summer long. 

Quickening recreation use is repeated at 65 lakes in 
Southwestern national forests, and along 1,832 miles of 
trout streams, and in 300 camp and picnic areas. To 
progress with demand, new playgrounds are being opened, 
such as the Sierra Blanca, a winter sports facility in Lin- 
coln National Forest on the most southerly 12,000-foot 
peak in the United States. 

Increasing millions come for all manner of activity— 
and they come for rest, for peace, for wilderness. 

In the Southwest, the wilderness calls with provoca- 
tive names: Blue Range, Gila, Superstition, Pecos, 
Mount Baldy, Chiricahua, Sierra Ancha, Mazatzal. The 
poet writes— 


Wilderness is expanse 
And each fixed or fleeting form 
Reflects the artistry of nature. 
Wilderness is a whole environment 
Of living things. 
And the prosperity of its native wildlife 
Measures the perfection of its water and floral mantle. 
Wilderness is the beauty of nature, solitude, 
And the music of stillness. 
Wilderness invites man 
To adventure, refreshment and wonder. 


These priceless wild expanses are preserved for the 
grandchildren of grandchildren, for the surviving bald 
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In 1960, the Forest Service and co-operating agencies cleared nearly 
50,000 acres of sagebrush and noxious scrub conifers off grazing lands. 
Grass and other forage seeds were cast on approximately 58,000 acres 


eagle and other oppressed species, as reminders of the 
nation’s hard and eloquent beginning, and they sorely 
tempt exploiters. 


Fortunately, wilderness has staunch defenders. Richard 
E. McArdle, chief, Forest Service, has said, “The wilder- 
ness offers a chance to get away from crowded, noisy, 
smelly cities to the quiet solitude of the deep forest, where 
a man can take time to think things out. These areas 
have no roads, no commercial timber cutting, no hotels, 
stores, resorts, developed campsites, or summer homes.” 





Don Dedera, 
columnist for The 
Arizona Republic 
in Phoenix and a 
graduate of Ari- 
zona State Univer- 
sity, was a 1958 
winner of $1,000 
Ernie Pyle Memorial Award, pre- 
sented by Scripps-Howard for 
“writing exemplifying the skill and 
craftsmanship of Ernie Pyle.” In 
1960, he was the winner of the Ari- 
zona Press Club award for the best 
news story of the year. Also in 
1960, his first book was published, 
“A Mile in His Moccasins,” a col- 
lection of stories about the South- 
west. He is a member and past 
president of the Phoenix Press Club. 
Mr. Dedera describes himself as an 
“ardent outdoorsman, feckless fish- 
erman, stumpsitter, buckfever hunt- 
er, trail ride comic, and Arizona’s 
champion camp chowhound.” 














In winter the gray clouds curl up the draws and 
doze for days on the slopes. Rainfall is measured 
in inches, and snowpacks in feet. The rills are 
shed from Mack’s Rest and overfill Sycamore 
Creek and join in a torrent to the Verde and Salt 
Rivers and are distributed from Granite Reef Dam, 
whose purpose and those of higher structures can- 
not be discussed intelligently by five in 100 Salt 
River Valley residents, even though their lives and 
fortunes depend on the nation’s first major 


, reclamation project. 
, { baldface Hereford heifer with the Circle Bar : : ' . ‘ 
; 0 brand of Bernard Hughes plods up the flank ‘A difficult and often discouraging task, this seeking to 
i of Secrewtail Hill. She trims the tender brome get the general public to recognize and appreciate their 
t edging a grave marker under a boulder marked own water situation, Dr. McArdle has said. 
with strange symbols. It is grass-cuttine time at Someone has likened the Southwest’s water puzzle to 
; Mack's Rest. the dilemma of a fickle, unwed, pregnant lass. The prob- 
lem is more obvious than the cause, has little to do with 
: . i i fore it improves. 
. Into the equation called multiple use, Southwest forest- intent, and will grow before it imp : - 
In a sense, the Southwest has been facing a critical 
; ers counted 231,000 cattle and 136,000 sheep last year. : : 
Th : : aod , water shortage since it was settled. As far back as 1885, 
e ey are impressive figures, considering that many mile- : ‘ sant 
. “ar Big Dan Ming was called upon to offer a prayer in behalf 
squares of forest land are incapable of sustaining one cow. : , ae 
Bef : : of his cattlemen’s association. He made the men remove 
efore the white man came, nature had judged the their hats, lifted his head in ruddy embarrassment, and 
Southwest to be unsuitable for grazing animals. The Lofiemeal, 
= clouds of bison never crossed the Pecos. Until the “Oh Lord, I’m about to round You up for a good plain 
vol’s, a major part of the Southwestern forests — talking. Now, Lord, I ain’t like these fellows who come 
virgin grasslands. Two of the West’s most violent range bothering You every day. This is the first time I ever 
“ei Lincoln County, New Mexico, and Pleasant Val- tackled You for anything, and if You will only grant this, 
| Y> rizona, were fought before the land was parcelled. I promise never to bother You again. We want rain, 
. Today 10 per cent of the forest is grazed, by the cattle Good Lord, and we want it bad; we ask You to send us 
of some 3,000 families and firms. some. But if You can’t or don’t want to send us some, 
The Forest Service and cooperating agencies in 1960 then for Christ’s sake don’t make it rain up around 
cleared nearly 50,000 acres of sagebrush and scrub coni- Hooker’s or Leitch’s ranges, but treat us all alike. Amen!” 
fers, noxious to cattle. Grass and other forage seeds And cattlemen and farmers have come to realize that 
. Were cast on 58,000 acres. Range managers strung 150 the country may need more than a good rain, now and 
; miles of fence, and developed 200 new stock watering again. 
Places. All this, in a year. In super-dry Arizona, the evaporation rate per year on 
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The lumberers who were grossly careless in their logging 
and skidding on this private land in northern New Mexico 
must be shown the harm that comes from malpractice 


the wettest watershed is 36 inches. At Roosevelt Lake, 
the rate is eight feet! In other words, every year an 
8-foot layer of the state’s most important irrigation res- 
ervoir simply disappears into thin air. A gallon of water 
must be released from Roosevelt to deliver a half-gallon 
to a farm. 

Only by dipping into underground reserves have South- 
western farmers held back disaster. Nobody is sure how 
long the groundwater will last. The tables are sinking 
fast. 

Meantime, the high country has problems of its own. 
Ernest W. Chilson, past president of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association, tells a story that could apply to 
watersheds along the Mogollon Rim in both states. 

“Thirty years ago in northern Arizona,” says Chilson, 
“a deep well or an earthen dam of any size was almost a 
rarity. I can well remember my father’s operation on the 
Coconino National Forest during that period. This par- 
ticular range land which consisted of approximately 
30,000 acres was amply watered with natural water and 
six small usable earthen dams and was adequately carry- 
ing relatively large numbers of cattle. ~ 

“Approximately the same range today has 22 usable 
earthen dams and one deep well and this only serves less 
than one-half the number of cattle than it did earlier. 
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“There is only one live spring or seep today where | 
there were many 30 years ago.” 

But for good reason or bad, nowadays in the Southwest 
the rancher’s lament often is flung back into his teeth, or 
his father’s or his grandfather’s. Pioneer cattlemen raped ” 
the forests, out of ignorance or need or greed. Often it jg 
that modern ranchers who subscribe devotedly to conser. 
vation, are painted with the same broad brush. 

The business of raising a beef is inflexible. A rancher 
cannot remove his critters from 20 sections of marginal 
hardscrabble every week the feed is puny. To this day 
some ranges are hurtfully overgrazed, and there is no 
duplicity when the Forest Service cites the majority of 
Southwestern grazing permitees for “doing an outstand- 
ing job of cooperating with us in improving and manag. 
ing national forest ranges.” 

If overgrazing was once the rule in the mountains, the 
people of the valleys deserve a measure of blame. 

For example, Salt River Valley crops are worth $6 a 
year for every acre of its watershed. Under best condi- 
tions, forest acres produce but $2 in lumber and 50 cents 
in meat. 

“Yet only in recent years has the Forest Service re- 
ceived the public support necessary to enable it to give 
proper consideration to the watershed values,” says Lee 
Hover, Arizona game commissioner. 

Then there are the water-user extremists. They want 
to manipulate watershed cover for the sole sake of runoff, 

Regional Forester Kennedy has answered them. “What 
guarantee is there that all additional runoff, if any, would 
ever reach the valleys?” And, “These pine and spruce-fir 
areas provide nearly 100 per cent of the timber, and at- 
tract 85 per cent of the tourists and 65 per cent of the 
hunters and fishermen. All of these uses would be af: 
fected by the drastic treatments proposed.” 

Southwestern policy now gives primary importance to 
improving water yield for the Salt River, Paradise-Verde, 
San Carlos-Casa Grande, and Elephant Butte projects. 
Depending directly upon the forests for municipal and 
industrial water are the cities of Phoenix, Flagstaff, Globe. 
Miami, Prescott, Williams, Santa Fe, Las Vegas (N.M.). 
Alamogordo, and Silver City. 

The scope of Southwestern watershed management is 
suggested in some staggering statistics. In 1959, con- 
tour trenching, gully plugging, and seed scattering cov- 
ered some 100,000 acres of the Lincoln and the Cibola, 
and 89,000 more in Coronado. On the Tonto, 30,000 
acres were seeded after fire. Success depended on rait- 
fall, and sometimes it rained too little, and sometimes too 
much. 

In 1960, rehabilitation continued on five projects total: 
ing 160,000 acres. Some of the riddles—of evaporation, 
of strip-cutting, of transpiration, of siltation, of penetra- 
tion—received continued study at three major pilot 
watersheds. 
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The Rio Grande Canyon near San Antonio, New Mexico, reveals the 
beginning of heavy erosion which is typical of the overgrazed 
condition in the lower one and one-half miles of the canyon 


Most pine of the Southwest has been cut over once. 
Loggers are just getting a good start on the spruce and 
fir. 

Sustained yield is not yet being cut. In 1960, when 
the lumber market was down nationally, the Southwest 
forests gave up 254 million board feet. This is a drop 
from the 330 million board feet of 1959, and far below 
the estimated 366 million that might be cut every year 
under sustained yield. 

The forests keep 200 mills humming, providing work 
for 4,800 men. 

Once again, the resource must be actively managed. 
Last year 55,000 acres were thinned, pruned, and given 
release cuttings. Skirmishes against the porcupine, vora- 
cious destroyer of young pines, continued. Thousands of 
acres of trees were sprayed from the air for control of 
tussock moth, Black Hills beetle, and Englemann spruce 
bark beetle. 


The national forests of the Southwest are not Disney- 
lands, to the pleasure of a million fishermen a year, and 
370,000 hunters. 


(Turn to page 80) 
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A terrifying sight anywhere. Irreplaceable forests that took 
decades to grow are sent skyward in cloud of useless smoke 
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They Came 


for Water 


...A Visit to Bandelier 


ATER, one of the most 
precious commodities in the 
Southwest today, was equal- 


ly as important to the prehistoric 
peoples who settled in Frijoles Can- 
yon in the late 13th century. It was, 
in fact, a need for water which 
brought several harried groups of 
Pueblo Indians into the area that is 
now Bandelier National Monument, 
only a few miles from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, as the crow flies, but 45 
miles by road. 

A disastrous drought, which seems 
to have plagued much of the South- 
west, broke up many Pueblo Indian 
centers and forced those who sur- 
vived to move where the water sup- 
ply was more constant. A favorable 
area was the upper Rio Grande Val- 
ley in what is now New Mexico. 

Several groups settled on the can- 
yon-slashed slopes of the Pajarito 
Plateau, in a spectacular setting, 
characterized by tan cliffs, forested 
mesas, and deep gorges. They chose 
well their location, for the canyon, 
cut by a stream rising high in the 
mountains, is still a veritable oasis 
in the dry country. The stream, 
Rito de los Frijoles in Spanish, be- 
comes simply Bean Creek when 
translated. 

It is possible that the names of the 
canyon and the stream which flows 
through it were derived from one of 
the staples which the inhabitants 
raised on the fertile land. Corn and 
squash were also grown by the dis- 
placed pueblo dwellers, who were es- 
sentially farmers. Cotton cloth has 
been found in some of the caves in 
which they lived, indicating that 
they had cotton and understood the 
use of the loom. However, since the 
growing season on the plateau is 
short, cotton may have been ob- 
tained by trade. Pottery with decora- 
tions in glaze has also been found. 

The ruins of the ancient dwellings, 
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the most accessible features of Bande- 
lier National Monument, are char- 
acteristic of the later flowering of 
Pueblo culture which occurred there. 

Cliff ruins, or talus villages, extend 
along the base of the northern wall 
of Frijoles Canyon for approximate- 
ly two miles. The houses of masonry 
were irregularly terraced, from one 
to three stories in height, and had 
many rooms which were gouged out 
of the solid cliff of compressed vol- 
canic ash with tools of hard stone. 

Tree-ring chronology and correla- 
tions of pottery indicate that most of 
Bandelier’s ruins belong to the late 
pre-Spanish period, although a few 
small ruins date back to the 12th 
century. This may be an indication 
that small groups of the drought- 
stricken Pueblos preceded the main 
body of refugees into the canyon. 
Two large pueblos, Tyuonyi, on the 
canyon floor between the cliffs and 
the stream, and Tsankawi, in a de- 
tached section of the national monu- 
ment, evidently were occupied until 
about A.D. 1550. Their decline had 
probably set in, however, before 
Coronado visited the region in 1540 
because there is no specific mention 
of Pajarito villages in the chronicles 
of his expedition. 

The exact cause of abandonment 
of the dwellings is unknown. It can 
be assumed, however, that with the 
passing years another drought, flash 
floods which eroded the soil, deple- 
tion of the soil, raiding Indians, 
famine, or disease—singly or in com- 
bination—forced the canyon dwell- 
ers again to seek new homes. 

There are a number of modern 
Pueblos along the Rio Grande, with- 
in a few hours’ drive from Santa Fe, 
and it is likely that some of the In- 
dians who live there are descendants 
of Indians of the Pajarito Plateau. 

The Pajarito Plateau is of inter- 
est geologically as well as archeo- 
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logically. It is constituted largely of 
tuff (consolidated volcanic ash) and 
basaltic lava ejected thousands of 
years ago from the great volcanic 
crater—one of the largest in the 
world—whose rim today forms the 
Jemez Mountains. Through this 
massive plateau, running water has 
cut many steep-walled canyons down 
to the Rio Grande. 

Those who take part in the field 
trip to Bandelier National Monu- 
ment in October will have time for 
little more than the scheduled con- 
ducted tour of the ruins, following 
the slide-illustrated orientation in 
the. visitor center. However, some 
may wish to return after the meet- 
ings in Santa Fe to hike over some 
of the 30 miles of trail into the back 
country of the monument. 

Ninety per cent of the total of 48 
square miles which make up the area 
is wilderness, through which no 
roads have been or will be built. 
This wild land serves as an impres- 
sive scenic backdrop for the prehis- 
toric ruins and as a source of wil- 
dlerness experience for the more in- 
quisitive. Visits to the back country, 
on foot, are encouraged by the Na- 
tional Park Service, which admin- 
isters the area. Some of the features 
to be enjoyed are the gorges of Alamo 
Canyon, the pueblo ruins of San Mi- 
guel and Yapashi, White Rock Can- 
yon of the Rio Grande, the Stone 
Lions, carved from rough rock by In- 
dians, and Painted Cave, containing 
some interesting pictographs. 

Bandelier National Monument 
was named in honor of Adolph F. A. 
Bandelier, a distinguished Swiss 
American scholar, who carried on an 
extensive survey of prehistoric ruins 
in the region and studied the Pueblo 
Indians around Santa Fe between 
1880 and 1886. Part of his time was 
spent in Frijoles Canyon, and the 
plot of his ethnohistorical novel, 
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The Delight Makers, is laid in the 
canyon as he pictured it in prehis- 
toric times. 

In addition to Bandelier National 
Monument, the National Park Serv- 
ice also administers the following 
areas in New Mexico: 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park 


—largest underground chambers yet High on a cliff of Frijoles Canyon is “Ceremonial Cave,” 
discover ed; a series of connected Cav- so named because it contains a small kiva or underground 
erns with countless magnificent and ceremonial chamber built by the prehistoric inhabitants 
curious formations. 


Aztec Ruins National Monument 
—truins of a great historic American 
Indian town built of masonry and 
timber in the 12th century. 

Capulin Mountain National Mon- 
ument—symmetrical cinder cone, an 
interesting example of a recently ex- 
tinct volcano. 

Chaco Canyon National Monu- 
ment—thirteen major Indian ruins 
representing the highest point of 
Pueblo prehistoric civilization; hun- 
dreds of smaller ruins. 

El Morro National Monument— 
“Inscription Rock,” sandstone mono- 
lith on which are carved hundreds of 
inscriptions of Spanish explorers and 
American emigrants and _ settlers; 
also prehistoric petroglyphs. 

Fort Union National Monument— 
ruins of the key fort that shaped 
Southwest destiny, 1851-91. On the 
Santa Fe Trail, it was a base for both 
military and civilian adventures. 

Gila Cliff Dwellings National Mon- 
ument—well-preserved cliff dwell- 
ings in face of overhanging cliff. 
This area is inaccessible except to 
specially equipped vehicles. 

Gran Quivira National Monu- 
ment—site of the 17th century Span- 
ish mission; ruins of two mission 
buildings and 18 Pueblo Indian 
house mounds. 

White Sands National Monument 
—white gypsum sands, in dunes up 
to 45 feet high; small animals, light 
in hue, adapted to environment. 
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PASO POR AQ 


By GEORGE FITZPATRICK 
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Editor, New Mexico 





These remarkable murals show graphically the religious beliefs of prehistoric Pueblo 
Indians. These murals were discovered in a kiva, or ceremonial chamber, at ancient 
ruin of Kuana, now preserved as Coronado State Monument, near Bernalillo, N. Mex. 


Don Diego DeVargas and his 
men triumphantly enter the 
Santa Fe Plaza to receive 
the allegiance of the de 
feated Indians in a scene 
depicting the victory of the 
reconquistador in 1692. This 
pageant has been an annually 
clebrated event since 1712, 


The Queen of the Santa Fe Fiesta and her court pose beside the ancient San 
Miguel Church in Santa Fe, New Mexico. The church, built in the early 
seventeenth century, is considered one of the oldest in the United States 


These Indians, in native garb, 
sell their beads, blankets and 
pottery across the street from 
La Fonda in Santa Fe, N. Mexico 
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HE other day I stood before 
the smooth stone face of the 
/ great rock, El Morro, and read 
again the inscription by the first 
Spanish governor and colonizer of 
the province of New Mexico. This 
is the famous inscription that starts 
with the now well-known Spanish 
phrase, paso por aqui. 
Carved with a dagger point in the 
soft stone, the message reads: 
‘Here passed the Governor Don 
Juan de Ofiate from the discovery 
of the Sea of the South on the 16 of 
April of 1605.” 


This is where recorded history be- 
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gan in what is now the United 
States, for here the early Spanish ex- 
plorers carved the record of their 
passing. Coronado is known to have 
passed here in 1540, though no in- 
scription has been found. A record 
of the Rodriguez expedition of 1570 
was noted in the 1880's but has since 
been lost or obliterated. But there 
are many others down through the 
years—and then American military 
men, emigrants and travelers in the 
1800's. 

Standing at the natural water tank 
at the base of the great rock (which 
was the reason for its choice as a 


campsite) you can almost smell the 
incense of their pifion fires, hear the 
jovial shouts of bearded men relax- 
ing after a day in the saddle, or see 
in the distance the plumes of dust 
kicked up by another little band of 
conquistadores trying to make it to 
the rock before darkness. 
Throughout the centuries the rock 
was like a beacon light to mariners. 
Almost until the time the United 
States government set aside 160 acres 
as a national monument it was the 
“register” for traveling parties. 
History seems to come alive at El 
Morro as you study the “signatures” 
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not only of the Spanish explorers but 
the hundreds of such recent visitors 
as General Howe in 1882 and Gen- 
eral E. Z. Carr; John Udell, who 
came with the first emigrant train 
to pass this, was in 1858; Dominguez, 
with Compania Efe in 1863; Lt. 
Beale, who passed here with his 
camel train in 1857, and R. H. Kern, 
who copied the inscriptions while on 
Army reconnaissance in 1849 and re- 
turned two years later to add his 
name a second time. 

A day’s ride took the travelers to 
Zuni Pueblo. This was one of the 
“Seven Gold Cities of Cibola”—whis- 
pers of which so intrigued men’s 
minds back in the early 1500’s that 
a young hidalgo of Spain, Francisco 
Vasquez Coronado, helped finance 
his own expedition to find the cities 
and the gold that was to be had for 
the taking. 

It was this “impious lust for gold,” 
as an old history book puts it, that 
brought the first Spanish explorers 
to the Southwest. About all the gold 
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The State Capitol of New Mexico at Santa Fe. The Capitol buildings, completed 
in 1953, are designed in a modification of the territorial style of architecture 


Inscription Rock is a feature of El 
Morro National Monument. Early ex- 








plorers rested here and carved their 
names and dates of encampment. Dates 
inscribed on rock extend back to 1605 


they found was in the mirages of 
golden cities glittering in the sunset. 
But their restless search was the prel- 
ude to colonization, and Don Juan 
de Onate had already established a 
thriving colony of settlers and a tem- 
porary capital in northern New Mex- 
ico when he went exploring and 
carved his paso por aqui on the face 
of El Morro in 1605. (If such a re- 
minder is necessary, this was 15 years 
before the Pilgrims had stepped 
ashore at Plymouth Rock!) Within 
five more years, in 1610, a perma- 
nent capital was established at Santa 
Fe. 

And because New Mexico is so 
close to the past, history comes alive 
as the visitor wanders across the 
plaza in old Santa Fe to the Palace 
of the Governors that looks now as 
it did when the Spaniards built their 
mud palacio from the crude materi- 
als at hand. 

Stand in front of the palace and 
you can still see in your mind’s eye 
the dashing and brave De Vargas as 


he harangued the Indians after the 
bloodless reconquest of Santa Fe in 
1692, after 12 years of Indian rule. 
Stand under the portal and you rub 
shoulders with the people who stood 
in this very spot and listened to Gen- 
eral Stephen Watts Kearny as he 
read the proclamation of 1846 that 
annexed New Mexico to the United 
States after another bloodless con- 
quest. Or roam through the thick- 
walled rooms of the palace, and you 
walk in the footsteps of Zebulon 
Pike, the dashing young American 
army officer who was a prisoner of 
the Spanish here when he verged 
over the boundary on an explora- 
tion to the sources of the Arkansas 
River. It is for him that Pike's Peak 
is named. 

In one nook of the old building 
you can stand alongside General Lew 
Wallace’s chair and look over his 
shoulder as he puts the finishing 
touches on Ben Hur. 

In another room, a mere private 
in the ranks wrote the set of basic 
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Able Editor 
George Fitzpatrick 
of New Mexico 
Magazine edits 
one of the most at- 
tractive magazines 
in the country 
about one of the 
most attractive 
states—New Mexi- 
co. An historian himself, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick has the colorful history of 
his state at his fingertips. One of his 
more recent articles was “The Real 
Elfego Baca”—-a true account of the 
fabulous gun-slinging lawyer who 
has become a Southwest legend and 
who was further immortalized by 
Disney in “The Nine Lives of Elfego 
Baca.” 
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laws by which New Mexico was gov- 


erned from 1846 until statehood. 
Actually, he was a private in rank 
only, for Willard P. Hall, who com- 
piled the set of laws known as the 
Kearny Code, was a 26-year-old attor- 
ney in Missouri and had given up a 
campaign for Congress to enlist in 
the Army of the West, which occu- 
pied New Mexico. The people of 
Missouri elected him to Congress 
anyway and he received word by 
army dispatch on the day he and a 
clerk were completing the final draft. 
This unsung hero of New Mexico 
returned to Missouri to become Con- 
gressman for several terms, lieuten- 
ant governor and governor. Just 
knowing about this young man’s part 
In opening this new southwestern 
empire adds sparkle and drama to 
the long history of the old palace. 
And so it is that almost everywhere 
you go in New Mexico, you feel the 
spirit of living history. You walk in 
the footsteps of familiar names, or 
ride along in a car close to the great 
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Old Santa Fe Plaza is still the original heart of the city and has changed little 


























since the founding of the Villa Real de Santa Fe de San Francisco in 1609. The 
shady Plaza probably has been popular play area for children for over 300 years 


ruts of the Santa Fe Trail that 
brought a stream of humanity to the 
far frontier, or stand in the shadow 
of men whose names loom big in his- 
tory and legend. 

To follow old paths and tag along 
in the footsteps of history is one of 
the joys of living or visiting in New 
Mexico. Not long ago, my wife and 
I were returning from a trip to 
southern New Mexico. With no 
pressure of schedules to make, we 
turned off U. S. 85 onto a ranch road 
when we arrived at a highway sign 
marking the location of old Fort 
Craig. This fort, halfway between 
Santa Fe and El Paso, five miles off 
present U. S. 85, was once one of the 
great forts of the southwestern chain. 
Within sight of the fort, the Civil 
War battle of Valverde was fought— 
and won by Confederate forces. To- 
day only the adobe walls remain, 
and there was no living thing to be 
seen but a chaparral cock that paced 
our car for a hundred feet when we 
trespassed in his domain. 


But it took but little imagination 
to see Fort Craig at its liveliest—the 
Stars and Stripes fluttering from a 
high flagstaff, the men in blue going 
about their tasks—policing the pa- 
rade ground, shoeing horses at the 
blacksmith shop, carrying water to 
the kitchen, or any of the other doz- 
ens of jobs necessary to keep a 3,000- 
man post going. 

Close by the blacksmith shop we 
saw a rusty horseshoe, partially bur- 
ied in the adobe ground—uncovered 
perhaps by a recent rain. We fol- 
lowed the path where the rain had 
washed, searching the ground with 
our eyes. 

Square nails we saw by the hun- 
dreds and picked up a few of the 
best ones. Then searching close to 
the ground we found a few brass but- 
tons, now dirty and rusted, and then 
the prize: the crossed swords hat in- 
signia of a long-ago trooper. It was 
enough encouragement to continue 
the search. A metallic disk of some 

(Turn to page 62) 
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By ELLIOTT S. BARKER 


EW MEXICO is aptly styled 

“The Land of Enchantment.” 

Its surprising attractions are 
myriad—historic, scenic, archeologic, 
national forests, parks and monu- 
ments, western ranching, scientific 
projects, wildlife, and other natural 
resources. 

Not the least of these attractive 
resources are its wholly unsuspected 
wilderness areas. 

As travelers speed across the state 
on its several U. S. highways, which 
skirt the rugged country, little do 
they suspect that a multitude of ut- 
terly charming, cool mountain re- 
treats can be easily reached by car. 
Much less do they suspect that with- 
in the boundaries of the state’s six 
national forests eight units, em- 
bracing slightly over a million acres 
(11 per cent of the total national for- 
est area) are being preserved as wild, 
primitive, and wilderness areas. 

These bits of paradise in their 
pristine grandeur are unspoiled by 
man’s ruthless, mechanized civiliza- 
tion. Their magnificence far exceeds 
anything man is capable of building. 

As a place to escape the nerve- 
wracking stresses and tensions of 
modern urban life, revive one’s spir- 
its and restore one’s soul they have 
no peer. My poem, Wilderness 
Temple, expresses that thought. 


As a place to relax there's 
no spot that I know 
Can compare with a seat in 
a campfire’s red glow. 
When you solace require for 
tired spirit or mind 
Seek the wilderness trails, 

there refreshment you'll 


find. 


Although cities may boast 
of their grandeur and 
sheen, 

Yet they never can match 
pristine forests I’ve seen. 

There tall trees and high 
peaks raise their crowns 
toward the sky 


The peaks of the forest covered 
Sangre De Cristo Mountains loom 


over the 


Pecos Wilderness Area 
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As in silence they praise the 
Creator on High. 

Not a church will you find 
nor a shrine built by 
man 

That inspires faith in God 
as the wilderness can. 

It was Moses then Christ 
went to mountains for 
prayers; 

Whatsoever their needs, are 
not ours more than 
theirs? 


New Mexico’s wild, primitive, and 
wilderness areas are mostly in the 
high, back country. Their greatest 
value, aside from the aesthetic and 
spiritual, is their high water yield 
for irrigation and municipal uses be- 
low. Preservation as wilderness af- 
fords essential optimum watershed 
protection. As wilderness, they still 
serve multiple purposes. 

They all have a high value for 
wildlife and afford excellent hunting 
and fishing for those who prefer such 
recreational activities in remote, 
primeval settings. They have some 
value for grazing and regulated use 
by livestock is permitted. But lum- 
bering, mining, summer homes, 
roads, and other types of commercial- 
ization which would mar their pris- 
tine condition are prohibited. 

How then, without roads, can the 
public enjoy them? Roads lead to, 
or quite near, the boundaries. At 
roads’ ends there are campgrounds 
and resorts or guest ranches. From 
there on travel is by foot or horse- 
back. 

One may hike for a day or back- 
pack from one night to a week, 
camping under spreading spruce or 
fir trees ‘neath the western star 
spangled skies. Many rent horses and 
ride in returning each night to their 
base on the road. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory way is to cover the coun- 
try on horseback from one or several 
base camps. 

The best way to see and enjoy the 
larger wilderness areas in New 
Mexico, and other western states as 
well, is to take one of the fifteen or 
more |l-day Wilderness Trail Ride 
Trips sponsored annually by The 
American Forestry Association. 
_The American Forestry Associa- 
tion provides a good medical officer 
to take care of any possible sickness 
or accidents which might, but almost 


never do, happen. The AFA also 
sends its representative along to co- 
ordinate and supervise the trip’s ac- 
tivities and programs. That’s been 
my job on thirteen of these rides in 
five states and I’ve been along full 
or part time on seven other AFA 
trips. 

Some opponents to wilderness pres- 
ervation allege that only the rich can 
afford a wilderness trip. That is 
pure poppy-cock! The AFA Trail 
Rides are not expensive, only $20 
to $22 per day with everything fur- 
nished. That’s about what it costs 
to stay at any good hotel in the city 
without horse or wilderness’ en- 
chanting environment. 

To hike for a day costs nothing; 
a back-pack trip about $1.50 per day; 
a hiking trip with horse transported 
camp for a party of three about $3.50 
per day each; a “do-it-yourself” 
horseback pack trip about $9.00 per 


Veteran Trail Rider, author, forester and campfire storyteller, Elliott Barker swings 
his mount through the brush in primitive Pecos Wilderness which he loves so well 
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day, and with packer-cook $14.00. 

Opponents of wilderness preser- 
vation also claim that that use of 
wilderness is so limited that its pres- 
ervation is not justified. A member 
of the New Mexico Legislature 
charged in a public meeting that 
there were less than 3,600 visitors to 
all of the eighty-three wild, primi- 
tive, and wilderness areas in the 
western states each year. Utterly 
ridiculous, of course. 

For instance, the Forest Service 
and State Game Department records 
show that the Pecos Wilderness Area 
alone received over 8,000 visitors 
last year. One does not have to be 
rich nor an experienced rider to en- 
joy the wilderness areas, and anyone 
in reasonably good health may do so. 

Mention has been made of wild, 
primitive, and wilderness areas. Per- 
haps a word of clarification is in or- 
der. A wilderness area is a unit of 
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Elliott Barker escorts Trail Riders through the Pecos wilderness to enjoy the breath-taking 
scenery of snowcapped peaks and to observe the wildlife, and perhaps do some trout fishing 


over 100,000 acres which has been 
determined to be of true wilderness 
quality and its boundaries definitely 
established. A wild area is exactly 
the same except that its area is less 
than 100,000 acres. A primitive area 
is one tentatively established as wil- 
derness pending final determination 
of its wilderness qualities and suit- 
ability for permanent classification 
as such. Meanwhile, primitive areas 
are administered exactly the same as 
wilderness and wild areas. 

New Mexico has three wild areas 
—White Mountain in the Lincoln 
National Forest, 28,000 acres; San 
Pedro Parks, 41,000 acres, in the 
Jemez Division of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest, and Wheeler Peak, 
6,000 acres in the Carson National 
Forest. 

Likewise there are three primitive 
areas—the Blue Range area, 36,000 
acres in the Apache National Forest, 
which extends with additional acre- 
age into Arizona; the Gila, 129,000 
acres, and the Black Range, 169,000 
acres, in the Gila National Forest. 

New Mexico is proud of its two 
outstanding wilderness areas — the 
Gila in the Gila National Forest and 
the Pecos in the Pecos Division of 
the Santa Fe National Forest with a 
lap over into the Carson National 
Forest. The Gila embraces 438,000 
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acres and the Pecos, 165,000 acres. 
For years South Truchas Peak in 
the Pecos Wilderness Area was con- 
sidered the state’s highest. Then 
Harold Walter, who for years was 
New Mexico’s foremost mountain 
climber, scenic photographer and 
champion of wilderness, challenged 
the claim and induced the U. S. Geo- 
detic Survey to reappraise the situ- 
ation. The result was that Wheeler 
Peak beat South Truchas by 59 feet. 
Shortly after that Harold Walter’s 
untimely death was a shocking loss 
to the state, his family and a host of 
friends. My poem Jn Memory pays 
tribute to that grand mountain 
climber and champion of wilderness. 


To him the mountains were sublime 

And meant for men like him to climb; 

And from their crests survey God’s 
land. 

From snow-capped peaks to desert 
sand 

He photographed their scenic beauty 

Both as a hobby and a duty. 


He sought the charms of wilderness 

To ease life’s tensions and life’s stress, 

And strove to save their majesty 

For us and for posterity. 

The mountains were his shrine, his 
altar— 

A friend we loved was Harold Walter. 


It certainly is essential that an ade- 
quate system of wilderness areas be 


preserved for posterity. We speak 
of a balanced economy as essential 
to the welfare of the nation. It is 
no less essential that we provide and 
preserve balanced recreational re- 
sources and facilities. Bathing 
beaches have their place; national 
parks have their place; our great coli- 
seums and arenas for games and 
sports have their place; varied types 
of resorts have their place; facilities 
for boating, skiing, etc., are essential; 
developed and other campgrounds 
accessible by car surely have their 
place. Justly so, wilderness areas, for 
now and for posterity, have their 
place in a balanced recreational te- 
source long range program. 

For wilderness there is no substi- 
tute, and once destroyed it cannot 
be restored. The entire national for- 
est wilderness system has 83 units 
embracing 14 million acres, which is 
only 8 per cent of the total national 
forest area. It is essentially the last 
area of true wilderness quality. 

Sponsors of wilderness preserva- 
tion are often accused of being self- 
ish. Actually, 92 per cent of the na- 
tional forest area is now available 
for roads and regulated commercial- 
ization, developed campgrounds, 
summer homes, logging, muning, 
dam building, etc. Wilderness pro 

(Turn to page 68) 
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Dr. A. L. Strand 


FORESTRY RESEARCH: 


He Who Sows. 


By A. L. STRAND 





Dr. A. L. Strand retired in August 
1961 as president of Oregon State 
University, a post which he had held 
for 19 years. Previously president 
of Montana State College, he is na- 
tionally known as an entomologist. 
He has long been a staunch sup- 
porter of forestry and forest re- 
search, as well as agriculture and 
agricultural research. 


HY is there such a wide 
difference in the amount of 
money spent for research in 


forestry as compared with agricul- 
ture? So much on agriculture; so lit- 
tle on forestry? To answer this ques- 
tion one must consider the economic 
history of the U.S. for the past cen- 
tury, our traditions, and our rapidly 
changing needs. Our attitude toward 
fundamental resources and the de- 
velopment of a philosophy about 
them are also concerned. 

_ A hundred years ago forests were 
in our way. Even less than a hun- 
dred years ago in Oregon, forests 
were burned to make room for 
farming and livestock. Forests were 
regarded as unlimited and _ inex- 
haustible. They were taken for 
granted. What was important was 
to grow wheat and other food prod- 
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ucts that could be sold for cash. 
Imagine the consternation of the 
early wheatgrowers who _ shipped 
their product from the Willamette 
River landings in the 60’s and 70's 
if someone had told them that with- 
in three or four generations the for- 
ests would bring twice the income of 
all agriculture to the state of their 
adoption. 

The great economic and political 
ambition in the U. S. during the 19th 
century was to conquer the conti- 
nent. Probably the most important 
piece of national legislation was the 
Homestead Act. The great bread 
basket for us (and the world) was 
brought under the plow. The axe 
and the saw were essential tools of 
the pioneer and the homesteader to 
build homes or shacks to make life 
tolerable for carrying on the primary 
business, which was agriculture. For- 
ests were useful but of secondary im 
portance—even in Michigan, Min- 
nesota, etc., where the early ex- 
ploiters cashed in on them without a 
thought for the future. 

While these developments were 
going on, industry in New England, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania was growing at a rapid pace 
and absorbing more and more work- 
ers, including many immigrants 
from Europe. They needed food. 

he rate of industrial growth was 


Reaps 


proportional to the ability of the 
country to find capital and shift 
workers, immigrants and natives, 
from farms to factories and still grow 
enough food. As late as 1880, eighty 
per cent of the people were still rural, 
that is, they were needed in agricul- 
tural production to keep themselves 
and the other 20 per cent in the food 
and fiber necessary for their well- 
being. Some people thought there 
would never be enough food, certain- 
ly never a surplus anywhere in the 
world. 

But the middle decades of the 19th 
century were the most important 
years the world has ever seen from 
the standpoint of the future realiza- 
tion of the material comforts and 
necessities that humans need. Justus 
von Liebig in Germany laid the 
groundwork for a scientific agricul- 
ture. Chemists like Perkin founded 
industries. Ingenious mechanics and 
tinkerers built the machines that in- 
dustry needed such as the flour mill 
purifier and a thousand other things. 
Faraday showed how to get a new 
source of power to operate them. 
The potential that was uncovered 
was enormous. But the literary think- 
ers of the time such as Emerson 
looked with horror on what they saw 
coming. Taking their pitch from 
Carlyle and Arnold in England, 

(Turn to page 58) 
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HERE are still terrestrial fron- 
tiers to pioneer, with accent on 
new frontiers of thought re- 

garding them. Two prominent trail 
blazers today are Weldon and Phyl- 
lis Heald of Tucson. Their modern 
equipment is camera and typewriter. 
Their work —acquainting readers 
with fascinating places and people 
of the Southwest; and guiding new 
aspirants through the intricate jun- 
gles of creative writing. Both Wel- 
don and Phyllis are creative writers 
and both are teachers of the art. 

“We began writing plays in Pasa- 
dena before World War II,” says 
Phyllis. “They were produced in 
Little Theaters over the country 
until the war came along. I grew up 
in the shadow of the theater,’ she 
explains. “My father, Ernest Warde, 
was a director. One of the actors 
whom he directed was Richard 
Mansfield, who was my godfather. 
Then he left the theater for moving 
pictures, directing such old timers as 
Dustin Farnum, Ruth Roland, Frank 
Keenan, J. Warren Kerrigan and 
many others, until his death in 
1920.” Phyllis’ grandfather, Freder- 
ick Warde, was a well-known Shake- 
spearean actor, who brought his own 
company to Arizona in the 1880's. 

During World War II Weldon, a 
major, served as a climate specialist 
in the Research Branch of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. His group’s work 
was to ascertain weather conditions 
and type of clothing and equipment 
needed on all global fronts. “My 
most interesting tour-of duty,” he 
declares, “was with General George 
Patton on the Mojave and Colorado 
deserts. That experience made me 
a confirmed desert rat, and I decided 
that I would rather live in the 
Southwest than anywhere else on 
earth.” 
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By IDA SMITH 


After the war the Healds bought 
the Flying H Ranch in the Huachu- 
cas. Here they worked themselves 
nearly to death along with nine 
hired hands. In addition to 8000 
acres in cattle, they owned an 800- 
acre horse ranch and 120 acres of 
farm land. Both friends and ac- 
quaintances flocked to their ranch 
for recreation. 

Near the close of this period Phyl- 
lis wrote the article, “Western Hos- 
pitality,” which sold to Hollands, a 
high-class Texas magazine. After 
reading the article, the editor added 
a second title, “The Latch String Is 
Almost Worn Out.” “Incidentally,” 
says Phyllis, “I used my pen name 





when I wrote this article.” 

During this time Phyllis man- 
aged the ranch so that Weldon could 
write. His writing was so successful 
that they sold the Flying H and 
bought the Painted Canyon Ranch, 
a non-working ranch in the Chirica- 
huas. Here both devoted their time 
to writing, selling to countless na- 
tionally-known magazines. Among 
these were many of Weldon’s articles 
on mountains and national parks, 
illustrated with photographs which 
he took while exploring the areas. 

In 1955 the Healds decided they 
needed still more privacy if they 
were to make writing a full-time 
job. Painted Canyon Ranch was a 


Phyllis and Weldon Heald take time out from all their writing activities 



































to pose for the camera in the living room of their Tucson, Arizona, home 

















To Phyllis and Weldon 
Heald, the relaxing 
and invigorating 
climate of the Southwest 
is “Livability 
Unlimited” 
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Weldon Heald’s hobby is collecting 
books related to his work. He has 
one of the largest private collections 
on mountaineering in the world 


natural for bird and nature lovers, 
and vacation-bound guests. All of 
these were delightful, but difficult to 
combine with writing schedules. So 
they sold the ranch to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History for 
a southwestern research station, and 
bought a home in Tucson. 

Today both pursue writing and 
photography careers and each has 
clients in manuscript criticism. Phyl- 
lis is a writer of both fiction and 
nonfiction. For the past ten years 
they have conducted the Annual 
Southwest Writers’ Workshop and 
Conference at Arizona State College 
in Flagstaff, and jointly hold classes 
In creative writing in Tucson, Phoe- 
nix, Coolidge, Bisbee and Douglas. 
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The Healds, lovers of animal life, have in addition to the collie, two 
pet cats, “Barney” and “Whitney,” who don’t seem to pay any attention to 











their “fine feathered friends” in the Healds’ backyard bird sanctuary 


Photos by Moulton B. Smith 


Phyllis is a full-fledged book doc- 
tor. During 1960 she edited seven- 
teen books, three of which have 
been published at this writing. She 
has clients all over the U. S. and 
one in Uruguay. Her work as lit- 
erary critic and agent has increased 
so that she now confines most of her 
own writing to assignments. As a 
book doctor she also does some 
ghost writing. 

Weldon graduated from M.I.T. 
an architect. Perhaps that’s one rea- 
son the ideas he constructs with 
words have such impact. Collabo- 
rating with Joseph Wampler, he 
wrote half the book, High Sierra, 
Mountain Wonderland, and _ the 
flowers and plants chapters of “Ha- 





The warm southwestern 
sunshine and_ relaxing 
patio make outdoor living 
a healthy and delightful 
change from writing jobs 


vasu Canyon.” During this time he 
suffered a leg injury and was hos- 
pitalized. In Wampler’s eagerness 
to have the books completed he kept 
urging Weldon to get well. “You 
don’t write with your leg!” he re- 
minded facetiously. 

Another, “Inverted Mountains” 
was written in collaboration with 
Dr. Edwin McKee. All were part of 
the American Mountain series. Cur- 
rently he is working on the new 
state Scenic Guide series, published 
by H. Cyril Johnson. They will in- 
clude all eleven far-western states. 
In addition he is writing the pref- 
aces to “Who Is Who” in all the 
states as they come out; and his con- 
tinuous magazine articles. “I am 
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is 


The Healds take pride in caring for and maintaining their front yard 
which is natural desert and contains a number of rare desert plants 


particularly interested,” he says, “in 
the preservation of certain of our 
natural areas, for instance such mag- 
nificent spots as the proposed Great 
Basin National Park of Nevada.” 
Due to his outstanding work along 
conservation lines his name is listed 
in the 1960 “Who’s Who In The 
West.” 

Weldon is a trustee of the Nation- 
al Parks Association, vice-president 
of Great Basin National Park As- 
sociation, past director of Sierra 


Club, vice-president, American Al- 
pine Club and member of Explorers’ 
Club. 

Both Weldon and Phyllis are life 
members of Theatre Americana and 
Arizona Association for the Preser- 
vation of Historical Landmarks. 
Phyllis is active in the Arizona Press 
Women. 

“Writing is a lonely occupation,” 
Raymond Spears once said. “One 
sits at his typewriter. He enters a 
jungle. He blazes a new trail. When 
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he is through his readers find an 
open highway—probably with faint 
idea of the writer’s toil, adventure, 
weariness.” 

But there is an allure to trail 
blazing, regardless of the hard work. 
The Healds, with camera and type- 
writer bring the grandeur of the 
mountains, the mystery of the des- 
ert, with the need of preserving their 
natural beauty, and the warmth of 
outstanding personalities, as close to 
us as our doorstep. 


Phyllis Heald, whose hobby is 
collecting rare statues of 
crystal animals, has her own 
private office and _ library 





After 100 years 


QTHE ALLAGASH woodlands in northern 
Maine offer a rugged and unique 
experience in outdoor living. Even after 
a century of commercial timber produc- 
tion, the Allagash River remains an un- 
spoiled scenic wilderness. 
Hundreds have thrilled to canoeing on 
the white waters of the Allagash River. 
Countless others have come to enjoy the 


wilderness peace and quiet. International 
P 


ot 


per, one of the industrial custodians 
the Allagash woodlands, welcomes 
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of timber production, the rugged 
Allagash woodlands remain a scenic wilderness 


these visitors. We have long recognized 
that, to many Americans, the nation’s 
forest acres represent the opportunity 
to enjoy recreational and spiritual values 
found only in nature. 

To make certain the Allagash wood- 
lands are serving the needs of our neigh- 
bors, International Paper and other pri- 
vate landowners in the area are continu- 
ally planning and working with conser- 
vation, wildlife and recreation agencies 
in the state of Maine. And, by regulating 


cutting along the shores of lakes and 
rivers, we are preserving the beauty and 
appeal of this wilderness for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations. 

It is our policy in the Allagash, as else- 
where, to provide the maximum output 
of forest products, to improve the func- 
tions of these lands as watershed and 
wildlife habitat, and to offer the greatest 
opportunity to everyone for the full en- 
joyment of these unmatched recreational 
resources. We call this multiple use. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


New York 17, N. Y. 


ifacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting papers + papers and paperboards for packaging + labels + 
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D-15 Skid-Grapple replaces two 
...Unloads, decks, and sorts 150 


— for D. E. Matson Forest Products Co. 


From 7:00 a.m. ‘til 5:00 p.m., this International 
TD-15 Skid-Grapple unloads logging trucks and feeds 
the mill. This one-man operated “log-handling system” 
helps D. E. Matson Forest Products Co., produce 125 
to 150 mbf. of lumber daily. 

Then this Skid-Grapple works a second shift, sort- 
ing and decking sugar pine, ponderosa, douglas fir, and 
white fir. When it shyts down at midnight, the mill is 
ready for next day’s sawing! 

“We couldn’t do with two rubber tired front-lift 
loading units what this single International Drott 
Skid-Grapple does alone, so easily, states owner D. E. 
Matson. “Now, too, wet weather and muddy yards 
don’t create crises that almost paralyzed the other 
machines’ 


Big, all-weather capacity 

All five sizes of International Drott Skid-Grapples fea- 
ture exceptional capacity, ease of control, and positive 
all-terrain traction. The TD-15 Skid-Grapple, for in- 
stance, has smooth, 6-cylinder Diesel wallop, 115 hp 
strong. Fast get-around-ability is assured by the 
6-speed full-reverse transmission and Shuttle-Bar di- 
rection control. And the logger-designed Skid-Grapple 
has the strength, hydraulic power, and log-controlling 
hugging action to handle big loads—gently and posi- 
tively. Exclusive top grab-arm action, feather-touch 
third-valve control, prevents damage to logs. And only 
an International Drott Skid-Grapple provides shock- 
swallowing Hydro-Spring to protect operator, ma- 
chine, and maintain performance. 





rigs on rubber 


mbf daily! 


Grass Valley, California 


Compare Skid-Grapple capacity and efficiency to 
anything else on wheels or tracks—lifting, carrying, 
loading or unloading, sorting and decking logs; and 
disposing of mill-waste. For low-cost handling of both 
logs and lumber, try a combination Skid-Grapple. Let 
your International Drott Distributor demonstrate. 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL. 
DROTT | 


INTERNATIONAL 
WARVESTER 


With full-time, full-capacity control power, the Matson- 
owned TD-15 Skid-Grapple makes short work of unloading 
the truck and decking. Third valve (standard equipment), 
provides top grab-arm control power. 


“Semi-skidding’’ a log with use of the frame-mounted 
skid shoes simplifies ‘cross-the-yard transport—avoids the 
stress of carrying log loads over rough ground. And shock- 
swallowing Hydro-Spring intercepts jolts and jars, to pre- 
vent equipment strain and operator pain! 


neg at P 
oy ae 


Owners tell us that a Skid-Grapple can lift its load, tern 
and back up, all at the same time! No time-wasting pauses 
waiting for hydraulic power to build up—it’s there, all the 
time to handle logs, fast! 
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ed to serve as a flood control opera- 
tion, and as a gigantic means of 
keeping silt out of the Rio Grande 
River forty miles to the south, both 
highly laudable objectives, to be 
sure. Some seven miles of road, most 
of it unnecessary, have been built in 
connection with relocating the orig- 
inal highway, parts of which would 
be flooded if ever the dam should 
fill, an admittedly remote possibility 
because of the need for water supply 
in the river below, for irrigation and 
other essential purposes. This road, 
also built at tremendous cost, bisects 
the ranch; and the damage done to 
the landscape by the heavy road 
building equipment, by blasting and 
other construction activities is prac- 
tically irreparable. 

The dam is being hailed by many 
citizens as a wonderful thing. It 
makes temporary work for people, 
as does the road which, to be sure, 
also provides citizens who can’t walk 
with a fine view of the truly beauti- 
ful ranch scenery by bringing the 
public close to the colorful cliffs in- 
stead of forcing them to view these 
scenic splendors from a distance. It 
also offers a most substantial pork 
barrel, as does the dam. 

But there are some who do not 
hail all of this “improvement” with 
so much enthusiasm, and I am one 
of these. Yes, there are indeed two 
sides to this affair. This is where the 
beaver come in. If those who advo- 
cate the big dam with such urgency 
have the privilege of speaking out 
against those who oppose the proj- 
ects, then the opposition should also 
have the right to state their side of 
the issue as many have, no matter 
how ineffectually. 

Long, long ago, thousands of prov- 
ident beaver created thousands of 
ponds which held millions of acres 
of top soil—held it up on the moun- 
tain watersheds where it belonged— 
prevented it from constantly flowing 
downstream to join small rivers, 
then large ones, and so on. These 
small dams also controlled floods by 
permitting high waters to descend 
more slowly, from one beaver dam 
system to another so that, when the 
water reached the rivers, it was much 
tamed and posed little threat of dev- 
astating floods. Millions of acres of 
arable soil in the Rocky Mountain 
West are directly related to the work 
of beaver in their successful efforts 
to build watery homesites. Beaver 


Beavers Vs. Big Dams 
(From page 23) 


meadows, some now included in 
farming sections, are lush, plant- 
growing areas which would not exist 
had it not been for the centuries of 
tireless dam-building activity. 

By no manner of means are we 
suggesting that old days can ever re- 
turn when beaver can play a major 
part in this upstream watershed pro- 
tection job. However, they certainly 
do point the way, ‘as we have at- 
tempted to indicate in our Beaver 
Museum. As a matter of fact, with 
far less funds than the big dams cost, 
and with less destruction to the land, 
better days than the old beaver ones 
could be brought to our once fair 
country if only those who vote the 
funds in Congress could be encour- 
aged to see the light. It is a light 
which could be very bright. 

Here is what the huge dams ac- 
tually accomplish: They receive 
priceless, irreplaceable topsoil from 
all the higher places, countless tons 
of a material, that under certain 
conditions could be as valuable as 
gold. The dams receive it and bury 
it beneath water. When we ask, 
“What will you do when the dams 
are filled with soil to the top?” the 
answer is, “We'll build another dam 
downstream.” 

What do smaller dams, placed at 
strategic spots upon the watershed, 
do? They maintain soil near its 
source and keep it out of the larger 
streams. They prevent floods at the 
source and are of inestimable value 
to wildlife, forests and other natural 
entities. 

The beaver is the greatest altruist 
among mammals. By building his 
ponds he provides homes, food, and 
preferred ecological surroundings for 
countless birds, mammals, and fish. 
He raises the water table and thus is 
of great benefit to plants—far repay- 
ing, in this way alone, the damage 
he sometimes creates by felling cer- 
tain trees. When he leaves an area, 
the plantlife has been much en- 
riched because of increased soil val- 
ues. Furthermore, in these days of 
land management, beaver can be 
moved from place to place and pre- 
vented from what may nowadays be 
considered damaging traits. 

If beaver can create these bene- 
fits—man can do the job as well or 
better. Smaller dams or similar 


forms of stream control can be in- 
stalled wherever needed. Research 
has shown, beyond the shadow of a 


——— 


doubt, that these small water holders 
can be constructed in a way which 
will accomplish a far more valuable 
end than will the huge stream-chok- 
ing soil reservoirs now under con- 
struction in many places. If only 
funds, now spent by the Corps of 
Army Engineers, could be allocated 
to more appropriate agencies, and 
effort directed toward the little, as 
well as the big, our whole country 
would benefit for years to come. 
Once again, please do not misinter- 
pret what I have to say. Some of my 
most revered friends are generals. 

We are perfectly aware that some 
large, multi-purpose dams are essen- 
tial, such as the Hoover and others 
of this type. We are not considering 
these structures here. What we are 
concerned about are dams such as 
the one at Abiquiu, New Mexico, 
which will prevent rather than help 
the land to make a comeback after 
years of hopeless overgrazing by 
sheep and cattle on the watersheds 
above the Chama River which runs 
red with the soil that should never 
have reached it in the first place and 
which, today, could still be prevent- 
ed from reaching it if only small 
dams had been substituted for the 
large one. 

Located as we are on the boun- 
daries of the great Carson National 
Forest, with the Santa Fe National 
Forest across the road as it were, we 
are naturally much interested in the 
welfare of these and other tracts of 
publicly owned lands. It has been 
obvious to us for years that the grow- 
ing population of America must use 
these areas increasingly for many 
purposes; for lumbering, recreation, 
aesthetic enjoyment, and a host of 
other purposes. Always we have ad- 
mired the hard work of the men who 
manage these forests, with a mint 
mum budget and a maximum of de- 
votion to their practically endless 
tasks, often with slight public appre 
ciation along with it. 

Perhaps the fact that many of our 
national forests represent almost the 
last “safe” home of the beaver, out- 
side of the national parks, has some: 
thing to do with this active interest 
of mine. In any event, I have long 
wanted to have a part in a “living 
demonstration which would inform 
the public of the many uses of the 
national forest in such a manner that 
the presentation would be compre 
hensive—with the various uses “bal- 
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anced” so that the educational dis- | 
plays would not favor one group of | 
users over another. 

We have been most fortunate at 
the Ghost Ranch Museum to have 
such an exposition, now well toward 
completion. In fact, when finished, 
it will surpass our fondest dreams 
with the scope of its exhibits. For 
this and for so many other reasons, 
we are indebted to the Forest Service | 
itself. With amazingly little cost but 
with a great deal of expert planning 
and savvy, the Service has designed 
and installed this acre and a half 
demonstration upon our museum 
grounds. The exposition is now 
known as “Beaver National Forest,” 
the smallest but one of the most in- 
teresting national forests in the 
country. The reason for the name 
will become apparent shortly. 

You see, there will be a mechani- 
cal beaver, located beneath a rama- 
da. This waterproof creation will 
have a sound-producing machine 
where its vitals would ordinarily be 
if it were a live beaver. When a but- 
ton is pushed, this handmade beaver 
will sit up, face his audience and, in 
the same voice that Smokey Bear 
employs, will proceed to describe 
and interpret the exposition. He 
will commence by saying, “Welcome 
to Beaver National Forest!” Then 
he will continue, “The scene before 
you represents a national forest, 
from plain to mountain top. See the 
open area on the right where cattle 
are grazing on a carefully managed 
range. Look up into the high coun- 
try on your left; you can see sheep 
feeding among the firs and aspens. 
Listen and you can hear them!” 


At this point a concealed loud 
speaker will issue forth with the 
sound of both sheep and of cattle. 
It was decided to use a separate 
speaker for this and other “sound 
effects” because some of the visitors 
might possibly consider it strange to 
hear the beaver bleat like a sheep or 
moo like a cow. Also, there will be 
several musical interludes to sepa- 
rate the subject matter spoken by the 
beaver. It would, no doubt, seem 
odd to hear the strains of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra _issu- 
ing from a beaver’s mouth. Beaver 
are accomplished animals, but this 
would be taxing their abilities a lit- 
tle too much. 

Our automatic, electronic beaver 
will be referring to a beautiful area 
where live pines, firs, aspens, all se- 
lected in accordance with a prede- 
termined height, are growing lustily 
amid a grassy section and on either 


Scientific Forestry 
at work... 


Through planned selective cuttings based 
on Continuous Forest Inventory, together 
with planting, insect control, and fire pre- 
vention, Marathon’s scientific forestry 
controls both quantity and quality on mil- 
lions of acres of woodlands in the Lake 
States, the South and Canada. 


MARATHON 


A Division of American Can Company 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 


Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 





Street 








City and State _ 
(Add 50¢ for foreign postage) leis 
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BARGAINS 


— in YOUNG —— 


SHADE TREES 


We supply thousands to large estates, parks, 
municipalities, ete. You can save by buying 
from us, too. 5 of one kind at 10 rate. 50 
at 100 rate. Order direct from this adver- 


tisement. Pay express (10 to 15%) on 
arrival. 
(10) (100) 

ACER (Maple) 
saccharum (Sugar) 

4 to 6 ft. $30.00 $250.00 
platanoides (Norway) 

4 to 5 ft. 12.50 100.00 
BETULA (Birch) 
alba (European White) 

4 to 5 ft. 30.00 250.00 
CERCIS canadensis (Red Bud) 

3 to 4 ft. 18.00 125.00 
CLADRASTIS (Yellow-wood) 

4 to 6 ft. 25.00 200.00 
CORNUS florida (Dogwood) 

3 to 4 ft. 25.00 200.00 
FRAXINUS (American Ash) 

4 to 5 ft. 13.50 120.00 
KOELREUTERIA (Golden-rain) 

4 to 5 ft. 40.00 300.00 
PLATANUS occidentalis 
(American Sycamore) 

5 to 6 ft. 18.00 135.00 

6 to 8 ft. 22.50 175.00 

8 to 10 ft. 30.00 250.00 
POPLAR, Lombardy 

5 to 6 ft. 8.50 65.00 
Bolleana (neater, healthier) 

4 to 5 ft. ‘ 17.00 150.00 
QUERCUS (Oak) 
Palustris (Pin Oak) 

4 to 5 ft. 35.00 300.00 
Borealis (rubra) Red Oak 

4 to 5 ft. 35.00 300.00 
SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica (Weeping) 

4 to 5 ft. 15.00 120.00 
Wisconsin (Hardy Weeping) 

4 to 5 ft. 15.00 120.00 
Golden Weeping (Niobe) 

4 to 5 ft. 15.00 120.00 
SORBUS (Mountain Ash) 

4 to 5 ft. 25.00 195.00 
TILIA (American Linden) 

4 to 5 ft. 18.50 145.00 
ULMUS (American Elm) 

5 to 6 ft. 18.00 150.00 
pumila (Siberian) 

4 tc 3 ft. 12.00 85.00 


RARE TREES 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT 
SOMETHING UNUSUAL 
Every one a “conversation piece’ 
All prices are postpaid 
Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) 


2 to 3 ft. $7.50 
Mediar (Mespilus) 

3 to 4 ft. 5.50 
Davidia (Dove Tree) 

4-inch pots 5.50 
Albizzia jul. rosea (Hardy Mimosa) 

18 to 24 in. 2 for 2.50 
Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) 

2 to 3 ft. 4.40 
Gingko (Gingko biloba) 

3 to 4 ft. : 5.00 
Pseudolarix (Golden Larch) 

to in. 2 for 2.50 

Pterostyrax Hispida (Epaulette Tree) 

3-inch pots (about 1 \%4 ft.) 4.00 


Franklin Tree (Franklinia) 
3 to 4 ft. 7.95 


CATALOG sent with each order, 
or send 10¢ (50¢ W. of Rockies). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. D-8 Highlands, N. J. 
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side of a truly realistic brook which 
flows from the “mountain top” to the 
grazing “plains” where smaller trees 
such as pifion, juniper, and shrubs 
flourish. 

Built to conform with the height 
of the trees (on the same scale) are 
weatherproof models of sheep, cat- 
tle, and people. There are lumber- 
men, picnickers, a fisherman, a fawn 
and her mother, a turkey and, of 
course, in a small “beaver pond” 
which slows the brook at once place, 
another model beaver with his head 
showing above the water. The mech- 
anical beaver refers to all of these 
models in his “talk” and tells how 
various national forest uses are made 
possible. At one point, the “beaver” 
lapses into Spanish for the benefit of 
our Spanish-speaking neighbors in 
the surrounding community, who 
are our most frequent and appreci- 
ative visitors. After all, long before 
the Anglos came to New Mexico, the 
beaver probably did speak Spanish. 

There are other fields of action 
our Beaver Museum tries to serve, 
namely, those of art and history. One 
cannot overlook these fields in con- 
sidering a rounded presentation of 
the beaver story. In a small gallery, 
euphemistically called “The Print 
Room,” there is perhaps as complete 
a display of prints, figurines and 
other forms of art, all of beaver, as 
one may find anywhere. The collec- 
tion includes some eighty lively etch- 
ings, drawings, and colored repre- 
sentations made over a period of 
three hundred years. Audubon’s fine 
colored elephant portfolio print, as 
well as his smaller one, are promi- 
nently displayed. Some grotesque, 
amusing delineations of the animal 
and his homes, made in the sixteen 
and seventeen hundreds, are of spe- 
cial delight to visitors. There are 
many more prints in storage waiting 
their turn to be shown. There is not 
enough wall space for all of them to 
be exhibited at one time. 

The historical section presents a 


| story of the mountain men who 











came to New Mexico in pursuit of 
beaver skins early in the last cen- 
tury. There is special reference to 
Kit Carson of nearby Taos, the great 
trapper-guide and Indian scout of 
this region. Several other mountain 
men are included—the true first An- 
glo explorers of the West and South- 
west. Many of these stalwarts, who 
might be called “controversial” by 
some, were the first to part the 
bushes in our vicinity in their never- 
ending search for the soft, brown, 
warm furs of the creature who pre- 
ceded them by endless centuries. 


Possibly no more exciting ac. entures 
were ever experienced in tic entire 
Rocky Mountain and Plain; region 
than by these men. The exp oits and 
accomplishments of these oft-called 
“paleface” trappers spelled the true 
opening of the West. I have often 
thought that about the only time 
they could truly be called “pale. 
faces” was after their scalps had been 
lifted by Indians who had learned 
this unhappy custom from the whites 
in the first place and were only try- 
ing to demonstrate their proficiency 
in the art. ; 

As the years go by, we hope to 
make our American Beaver Museum 
mean more things to more people. 
There was a time when beaver were 
almost all things to many people, 
truly a multiple use and multiple 
interest animal. The other day we 
listened while a rancher visitor to 
the Beaver Museum, on observing a 
beautifully mounted plainly labeled 
beaver skeleton, said to his small son, 
“See! That’s a small dinosaur!” 

We stepped into the hreach and 
explained that while we did have 
dinosaur skeletons in our main mv- 
seum building, the beaver bones 
were not of that great age. This led 
to a discussion of the fact that Ghost 
Ranch is world-famous for a rare 
type of dinosaur, first discovered by 
an expedition from the American 
Museum of Natural History in 1947, 
and for the remains of other dino- 
saurs as well. 

The boy asked, “Did dinosaurs 
build dams, too?” 

“No,” answered the father. “There 
was plenty of water around when 
dinosaurs were here; too much water 
and too much mud. That’s where 
dinosaurs are today; stuck in the 
mud. I wish there were that much 
water today!” 

Then, turning to me, he asked, 
“Are you sure this skeleton isn’t a 
little dinosaur, after all?” 

We said, “Yes, we are sure,” and 
let it go at that. 

We, too, wished there were more 
water in our time and smaller dams 
instead of big ones to hold it. 





The Beaver Museum and the U.S. 
Forest Service Exposition will be of- 
ficially opened to the public when 
members of The American Forestry 
Association visit Ghost Ranch Oc- 
tober 3, 1961, in connection with 
their attendance at the Annual Meet- 
ing in Santa Fe. This is a ranch 
with prairie dogs, antelope and 
coyotes and no cyanide guns. 
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eeecvee e the prime objective of Kimberly-Clark Cor- 


poration’s woodlands management program 


is the growing of continuous crops of trees 
to supply future basic raw materials for 
Company mills. To carry out this supply 
program, the Corporation employs a corps 
of professional foresters whose total ex- 
perience amounts to more than 2,000 years 
of industrial forest management. Five indus- 
trial nurseries with an annual shipping 
capacity of 25 million trees are operated by 
the Corporation. They have been established 
at strategic locations from Northern On- 
tario to Central Alabama to provide the 
young seedlings and transplants for more 
than 11 million acres of woodlands con- 
trolled by Kimberly-Clark and its associated 
companies in the United States and Canada. 





Copies of a new brochure, “The Corporation and The 
Tree,“ and our latest movie, “Woodland Harvest,” are 
available on request to our Public Relations Department; 


Neenah, Wisconsin. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK €) CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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the truck that 
does the most 
for you is your 


4-WHEEL DRIVE 


with 
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on the road or on the job : 















THEY MAKE 2 TRUCKS OUT OF 1 


With Warn Hubs, 4-wheel drives 
do double-duty. The hubs stop 
front end drag in 2-wheel drive 
for fast, easy, quiet and econom- 
ical highway use. They save gears, 
engine, tire wear and gas; im- 
prove pep, speed, handling ease in 
2-wheel drive. But you still have 
4-wheel drive as usual—automat- 
ically, with Warn Lock-O-Matics; 
manually with Warn Locking 
Hubs. They are as dependable as 
the vehicle; normally last as long 
or longer. Hundreds of thousands 
in use. Ask your dealer for Warn 
Hubs. They make sense! 






MODELS FOR ALL 
4-WHEEL DRIVES 


WARN MFG. CO., INC. 


Riverton Box 6064-FR 
Seattle 88, Wash. 


Weeks Act 50th Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the 
pasage of the Weeks Act, the be- 
ginning of active federal-state co- 
operation in forest fire control 
and acquisition of national for- 
ests east of the Mississippi River, 
is being celebrated in September 
and October. 

On Sept. 26, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman was 
scheduled to make the principal 
address at a program by Gov. 
Terry Sanford, of North Caro- 
lina, at Asheville. The program 
coincides with the annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina For- 
estry Association. Other speakers 
will be Voit Gilmore, director of 
the U.S. Travel Service, and Dr. 
R. E. McArdle, chief of the For- 
est Service. 


Another Weeks program is 
scheduled for Oct. 6 and 7 at the 
Crawford House in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
The program is sponsored by the 
Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, the Forest 
Service, and the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. Speakers will 
include Sherman Adams, former 
Governor of New Hampshire 
and assistant to former President 
Eisenhower; Edgar C. Hirst, first 
state forester of New Hampshire; 
Charles W. Blood, of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club; and Dr. 
McArdle. 

Keynote speaker will be the 
Hon. Sinclair Weeks, whose 
father, Senator Weeks, secured 
passage of the bill. 














Daniel B, Beard 





Carlos S. Whiting 


Udall Nominates Daniel B. Beard 
Promotes Carlos S. Whiting 


Secretary of the Interior Udall ap- 
proved the nomination of Daniel B. 
Beard of the National Park Service 
to be a NPS Assistant Director in 
charge of a newly-created public af- 
fairs section. 


Beard has served as the Chief of 
the National Park Service Division 
of Interpretation since November 
1959, and has directed NPS educa- 
tional and interpretive programs. 


Widely known as a naturalist, 
writer and artist, Beard follows in 
the footsteps of his internationally 
famous father, Daniel Carter Beard, 
naturalist and one of the founders 
of the Boy Scout movement in Amer- 
ica. A graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity majoring in biology and 
zoology, he joined the National Park 
Service in 1934 and has served as 
superintendent of the Everglades 
National Park, the Dinosaur Nation- 


al Monument, and the Olympic Na- 
tional Park. 

Beard will have under his direc- 
tion the divisions of information, 
special programs, graphic arts and 
photography, publications and inter- 
national cooperation. 


In a shift in the Department of 
Interior’s information organization, 
Carlos S. Whiting was promoted to 
Chief of Press Relations for the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Whiting, a journalism graduate of 
the University of Minnesota in 1947, 
entered government service in 1949 
as information specialist in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. He subsequent- 
ly served in information posts with 
the Bureau of Land Management 
and Bureau of Reclamation before 
joining the National Park Service as 
assistant chief of information in 
1959. 
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SAWDUST AND SODA POP CAN'T STOP A McCULLOCH 


Don’t try this with just any chain saw. It takes a felt wick filter set deep in the 
fuel tank of a professional McCulloch chain saw to stop harmful impurities from 
reaching the carburetor. These filters trap and hold even dirt particles and tiny 
wood shavings to protect the engine every working second. You'll find similar 
examples of engineering precision in all nine McCulloch models. Write to the 
address below for free literature. Prices ara 


start at *149°5. Get easy terms now YOU CAN DEPEND ON = _ 
on McCulloch’s Time Payment Plan. NM 
McCULLOC H ae ORNIA 
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Forest Forum 
THE OZARK RIVERS NATIONAL MONUMENT: 
(From page 6) Ei 
United States Forest Service land, 15,000 Harmonious but Separate ~ 
acres state-owned land and the remaining by 
acreage in private ownership. In view of Missourians are concerned for the Long-Ichord bill for the creation of U 
the United States Department of Agricul- economic development of the Ozark the Ozark Rivers National Monu- A 
— vege gee — ny vy _ — region, and they also are concerned ment is pending in Congress. The " 
pw go I pinning cmamiens for the safeguarding of the Ozark bill’s primary object is the conser- | 
Mr. Pomeroy’s reference to “overlapping rivers. Both are proper concerns, vation and enjoyment of scenic 2 
of authority on national forest land.” and to some extent they go hand in beauty. It would authorize the Park sf 
Furthermore, I endorse the recognition hand. Yet it is necessary to avoid Service to acquire narrow strips of C2 
that S.543, 87th Congress, First Session, confusion, especially when specific land along the rivers—in addition 
gives both coastal and inland shoreline re- legislation such as the Ozark Rivers __ to the larger Cardareva section with le 
prscrge = aap oy haa mag fags al National Monument bill is con- its springs, caves and sinks—and to ci 
Ss . 
are entitled to the same treatment as those — : , manage these, in general, as other - 
living on the sea-coasts in this vital mat- e development of the region— national parks are managed. This is 5 
ter of preservation. the watersheds of the rivers—is a a single-purpose mandate. b 
multi-purpose undertaking. Its most It is, however, in harmony with ni 
Joseph Jaeger, Jr. Pit eer 
Director of Parks promising objective may be the de- the broader purposes of area devel- e 
Missouri State Park Board velopment of a forest industry—tim- opment. Commercial activities would SC 
f Jefferson City, Mo. bering, pulp-making and the like. be restricted only on a fringe of b 
It also involves farming, dairying, riverbank. The relatively small P 
Protest Entered mining, water-power development, acreage involved would not handi- ~ 
tourism and all other activities suit- cap general economic development. 
EpiTor: able to the area. Of course, it in- On the contrary, a park would stim- ri 
I have just returned from a very inter- volves the conservation and use of ulate the business of providing ac- sl 
esting trip in the Yukon and so was delayed water, soil and other natural re- commodations beyond its borders. n 
reading your August issue. May I enter a sources. Like the Forest Service and the it 
protest to Kenneth Pomeroy’s obviously One of the most useful agencies various state agencies concerned, u 
superficial statement, putting the AFA on on behalf of this multiple-use pro- the Park Service people are conser- - 
ory ane i. ST — - ge Rivers Na- gram is the Department of Agricul- vationists. They can be counted on : 
eee a stady of this oo oa a Briarens ae ture’s Forest Service. It is in charge to be sympathetic and co-operative 
to state it does not measure up to standards of the Clark and Mark Twain Na- in regional development. Being n 
established for national parks and monu- tional Forests. In them, supervised charged with guarding the rivers 0 
ments? I did make such a study. I showed timbering and other activities are against unwarranted exploitation I 
a film on the Current River country at encouraged. Missourians are grate- does not at all mean that their work t 
these hearings to both the Senate and ful for the Forest Service. would be a barrier to over-all de- 
House committes which I believe prove The preservation of the Current, velopment. Nor does it follow that z 
conclusively that the area does measure up. Jacks Fork and Eleven Point Rivers the Park Service job might as well 
Moreover, where did Mr. Pomeroy get his and their banks in their semi-wild be turned over to the Forest Service. 
information that the creation of this monu- “ ° ; . 
at Gill dates ae eel om. state is another matter. Missouri The work of the two is harmonious, 
pping or au 7 BA 
thority on national forest land? Of the properly has asked the National but each has a specialized task. 
113,000 acres contemplated for the monu- Park Service to carry out this func- St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
ment, something less than 4,000 acres con- tion. As a result, the Symington- Aug. 22, 1961 
taining very little timber and one or two 
picnic areas are operated by the Forest 


Service. 


I cannot believe that it has become the 
policy of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion to recommend that the U.S. Forest 
Service go into the business of purchasing 
for administration, large tracts of land 
which are fitted only for recreational use. 





pose to do but their question is just where 
does this nationwide conversion of land 
stop? From the standpoint of AFA, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to urge land- 
owners to practice forestry with the state 
indicating it may take their forest land 


sonable crew members. There were always 
interesting things planned for layover days. 
In many ways it was a most pleasantly 


memorable Trail Ride. 


During the next school year I am going 


to be teaching in Colorado Springs. My ad- 
dress from September 1, will be: 1238 Wood 
Street, Apartment B, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. My decision to move West was nai 

. ly influenced by my experiences as a Tral 
West Wins a Convert Rider. After oh trip 1 had a strong de- 
Ep1ror: sire to remain in the West and get to know 
it more thoroughly, so next year I'll be 
doing just that. I know it is going to bea 


It seems to me that in this instance Mr. f th f h vie 
Pomeroy may have been influenced by large — a ee ee 


Missouri timberland owners who are inter- 
ested in keeping this area open to ex- 
ploitation. 
Leonard Hall 
Possum Trot Farm 


Caledonia, Missouri I have just returned from a trip West 


(The protests by Mr. Jaeger and Mr. Hall 
represent only two of the Missouri com- 
ments received in reference to the Current 
River proposals. It is the intention of Amer- 
ican Forests to present all of these views, 
pro and con, in so far as possible. It should 
be pointed out that many foresters in AFA, 
including Mr. Pomeroy, are concerned by a 
spreading tendency, of which the Current 
River program is a part, to convert timber- 
growing areas to parks. In enacting the 
Wilderness Bill (see page 6) Senator 
Humphrey challenged foresters to keep 
the timber cutters away from the wilderness 
docr by doing an outstanding management 
job on other lands. This the foresters pro- 


that included the High Uintas Trail Ride 
in Utah. It was a beautiful ride through 
country far more interesting and rugged 
than I had expected. I could never describe 
the breath-taking, magnificent view from 
Thompson’s Ridge, but I know that none 
of us who were there will ever forget the 
thrill of it, a thrill enhanced by the fact 
that there was not a single other person or 
sign of civilization in sight. 

The Davises are certainly wonderful out- 
fitters. They are very efficient and well or- 
ganized and they show a friendly interest in 
seeing that everyone is having a good time. 
The convenience and comfort of the riders 
were always well provided for. The good 
food was prepared and served by very per- 


wonderful year. 


Marjorie E. Burdette 


4714 Oak Terrace 


Merchantville 8, N. J: 


Pen Pal Wanted 


EDITOR: 


I would certainly like to hear from any 
persons interested in forestry and who 
would like to correspond with a young man 
dedicated to the preservation and wise use 
of our natural resources. Thank you agail. 


Dale L. Walker 


2172 Magnolia Drive 


Simi, California 
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As One Commander to Another 


EpITOR: 

The American Forestry Association and 
AMERICAN FORESTS, in my opinion, deserves 
rebuttal of the recent letter to the Editor 
by Henry M. Weber, M.D. Commander, 
USN-Ret., appearing in the July issue of 
AMERICAN Forests and entitled, OPPOSES 
“MULTIPLE USE.” 


Dr. Weber speaks as an M.D. I speak as a 
practicing forester, professional forester if 
you prefer the term. However we can both 


speak as Naval Commanders. Possibly we 
can reach common ground there. 


Better to establish that common ground 
let me remind Dr. Weber that he is criti- 
cising a profession outside his own. He, of 


course, has a perfect right to do that. How- 
ever, along with professionalism goes re- 
sponsibility. Here I think Dr. Weber has 
been remiss. As an example, I, as a forester, 
may question a medical diagnosis. How- 
ever common sense and propriety, or the 
sophisticated term, professional responsi- 
bility, tells me to get another medical 
opinion. Certainly not accurately to accept 
my own opinion on a matter in which I am 
not professional. 

It appears that Dr. Weber, in a compa- 
rable situation, has done just that. The re- 
sult is that certain of Dr. Weber’s state- 
ments manifest his misunderstanding. His 
interpretation of the concept of multiple 
use is certainly erroneous. His historical 
analogy is quite faulty. I think he fails to 
understand the whole meaning of the peo- 
ple he quotes. 

AMERICAN ForEsTs is not a journal. It is 
not only professional. Particularly because 
of its wide scope, it is open to criticism. 
I have criticised it. I have been shown to 
be wrong in some cases. I think I am right 
in other cases. I would guess that other 
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“Multiple use of forest lands is an old story with Great 








Northern. The Company’s road system has always been 
| open to the public. Campsite and recreation areas on Com- 
| pany lands were developed years ago and these areas are 
| being expanded. Countless thousands of fishermen, hunters 
| and nature lovers are welcomed each year. Good forestry 
practices, protection of watersheds and recreation are all 


a function of good management of timberlands.” 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 
6 State Street 


Bangor, Maine 
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This efficient equipment can be mounted in your pickup in 
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for complete protection in extreme cold. 
Light weight. Full raglan sleeves. Outer 
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boot length. Four large pockets. Draw string. 
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foresters, much wiser than I, criticise the 
magazine upon occasion. I would doubt if 
even the Board of Directors are in unani- 
mous agreement on every position that The 
American Forestry Association takes. That 
is as it should be. As a professional forester 
I think that The American Forestry Associa- 
tion through AMERICAN Forests is doing a 
fine job in carrying out its designed pur- 
pose. It no more “looks more and more 
like a fish and game journal every day,” 
as Dr. Weber says, than it is "only a 
spokesman for the Forest Service,” as other 
people say. 

I am sure, Dr. Weber, that as Naval Com 
manders we have both been criticised. 1 
am sure too, at least in my case, that some 
of that criticism has been well founded. 
However, I know too that some of that 
criticism has been irresponsible because it 
was not grounded in complete fact or 
tendered objectively. 

If you will ponder on that analogy a bit, 
Dr. Weber, I’m sure you will agree that The 
American Forestry Association, as voiced by 
AMERICAN Forests, is something much big- 
ger, something much more professionally 
responsible than you have pictured it. 

Jack Taylor, Forester 
P.O. Box #439 
Covelo, California 


Too Many Cranberries 
EDITOR: 

Several months ago I read John F. Pres- 
ton’s article in AMERICAN Forests entitled 
“The Back Trail” and enjoyed it very much. 

At that time I thought the friendly moose 
had eaten too many cranberries, but your 
July issue straightened me out. 

R. E. Haynes 

Timbrelands Division 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
New Bern, N. C. 


In Defense of Mr. Kitchin 
EDITOR: 

I read with chagrin and disappointment 
the letter written by professional forester 
Marshall D. Murray to “Forest Forum” re- 
garding William Kitchin’s article. 

Mr. Murray displays a completely unpro- 
fessional and inept approach to the skilled 
art of forestry. Tearing down and attempt- 
ing to degrade a young man’s approach to 
what could be another successful way to 
improve and preserve our forests for all 
time is debasing himself. 

For all Mr. Murray’s writing he offers 
not a bit of a suggestion nor any informa- 
tion of value. Further, he quotes statistics 
and most probably a particular year that 
tends to establish his point. However, he 
ignores some facets that are important, such 
as: 

1. Fires caused by man are preventable 
and needless. 

2. Statistics do not include the direct and 
indirect influences the after effects of a fire 
have on the forests. These involve an in- 
crease of insects and the potential damage 
to adjacent forests; the effect of water run 
off and soil erosion to the forest area, wild- 
life, agriculture, and man. 

3. The type of forest that will replace 
the burned area. Will it be the same type, 
quality, and have the same production 
capability as before? 

4. The unbalance of nature caused by 
the inroads of progress—roads, cities, indus- 
tries, farms, harvesting methods, insect 
sprays, pollution, etc. We accept much of 
this as necessary; however, it does have its 
influence even on forest production. 

Mr. Murray was quick to pick out and 
pick apart small phrases of Mr. Kitchin’s 
article. This is not proper, as he then uses 
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these phrases to construe the meaniig he 
wants which often is not the same «s that 
intended by the author. For exampi«, take 
Mr. Murray’s entire sentence, “Fire plays 
a very small role in this destruction.” 
flat statement as such is a complete ‘isplay 


of ignorance. Anytime fires cause cnough 
destruction in one year to cover an «ea as 
large (or small) as Rhode Island, it is not 
a small role. Now the insects may cause 
more damage but that in no way makes the 
destruction by fire a bit player. 

My suggestion for the professional for- 
esters and Mr. Murray in particular is 
this: Work on the part of forestry that will 
produce the best results the quickest. Look 
back at our history and see what caused our 
biggest troubles. There you will find man. 
If you can correct his ways—undo his dam- 
age—and have him properly care for and 
manage the forests, they will be everlasting 
in beauty and production. 

More forest production is lost through 
fires and mismanagement (particularly of 
private woodlands) than by insects, I 
have reference to true production. It is 
also an accepted fact that normally insects 
attack plants and trees that are weakened 
or injured. Drought, wind, soil erosion, 
small fire damage, logging, improper han. 
dling of slash, thinning, hail, or snow dam- 
age could all contribute to a weakened tree. 
Actually, in the long run (about 100 years) 
the tree that is destroyed by insects or dis- 
ease never may have lived or grown or been 
able to produce quality timber. These 
weaknesses may not be readily apparent to 
man, but the insect or disease hastens its 
removal from the living to return it to the 
soil as humus where it contributes to the 
growth of a healthy tree. 

I suggest that Mr. Murray have a more 
positive approach, particularly referencing 
his statement, “Forestry problems will be 
solved by the efforts of professional for- 
esters. . .” He must realize that other per- 
sons, professional and layman alike, have 
much to contribute to solving the prob- 
lems of forestry and to the benefit of hu- 
manity. I can say without reservation that 
it is obvious that all professional foresters 
working together can solve all the forestry 
problems only with “outside” help. 

John B. Buschmann 
Layman Forester, 
Horticulturist and Farmer 
and Active Conservationist 
P. O. Box 1006 

Williams AFB, Ariz. 


Wilderness Armies 
EpITor: 


Cheers for Olga Hughett of Port Lud- 
low, Washington! I believe “How Wild 
the Wilderness” by Arnold P. Snyder 
(May, 1961 American Forests) should be 
reread along with the letter from Port 
Ludlow (August, 1961 American Forests) . 

To me, wilderness preservation, (human 
nature being what it is) seems a will-o-the- 
wisp, a fine theory on paper, but impos- 
sible to accomplish. 

As for Trail Riders, I do believe Olga 
Hughett might have differentiated between 
the AFA Trail Riders in limited parties, 
as compared with the trail rider wilder- 
ness “armies” and all their litter, described 
in Mr. Snyder’s article. However, I do 
agree that a carpet of pine needles makes 
a much more enjoyable hiking trail than 
manure mingled with muck and_ the 
shattered remains of the natural woodland 
cover. 

Harold A. Street 
22 Miller Street 
Needham 92, Mass. 
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Men who fight 
forest fires agree 
that every second 
is precious— 
priceless, in fact. 


Andwhenit 
comes to towers, 
_ they agree again. 

- As they discuss 
strength, weather- 
resistance, engi- 
neering know-_ 
how and ease-of- 
assembly, the 
name, Aermotor, 
always comes 4 
first. 


rue 


“In Observation Towers, 110 
the Standard of Excellence Since 1888” 


AERMOTOR 
2500 W. Roosevelt Road * Chicago 8, Illinois 
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AFA’s Role In Forest Land Use 
(From page 15) 


ages of “famine proportions,” and 
were perplexed by the prevelance of 
what they regarded as “forest dev- 
astation,” urgently and earnestly ad- 
vocated federal control of timber 
cutting. They believed in and earn- 
estly sought to achieve a general 
practice of forestry through the com- 
pulsions of law. Others with equal 
earnestness sought the same objec- 
tives of sustained forest production 
by a _ different route — namely, 
through public and private coopera- 
tion, to encourage private forestry 
practice through the gradual devel- 
opment of appropriate economic in- 
centives. Theirs is the background 
of the system of “tree farms” with 
which American Forest Products In- 
dustries has been so long, so promi- 
nently, and so usefully identified. 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion never took sides in the so-called 
“political wars” which to some ex- 
tent divided forestry and forest in- 
dustry over a quarter century. But 


| it staunchly supported a succession 





| of constructive steps which today 


may be said to constitute our na- 
tional forest policy founded on de- 
liberate and informed public and 
private cooperation. 

Among the milestones which have 
marked the progress of American 
forestry during the past half century 
are: 

1. The building up of the U. S. 
Forest Service and the various agen- 
cies of the Department of the In- 
terior dealing with forest lands. 

2. The Weeks Law of 1909 as a 
means of building up a nation wide 
and diversified system of national 
forests. 

3. The Clarke-McNary Act of 
1923, the foundation of our vast sys- 
tem of forest protection through fed- 


| eral, state, and private cooperation. 





4. The McSweeny-McNary For- 
estry Research Act of 1928. 

5. The initiation in 1927 of an 
unprecedented nation wide cam- 
paign to promote the use of forest 
products based on a campaign slo- 
gan: ‘“Wood—Use it; Nature Re- 
news it,” which in an important 
sense was a prelude to the present 
great wood promotion campaign un- 
der the auspices of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

6. The establishment in 1932 of 
American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., with its declared first ob- 
jective: “To perpetuate the forest 
industries”—a sort of defiance of the 


Great Depression in the deths of 
which all industry was then floun- 
dering. 

7. The Forest Conservation Code 
—often referred to as Article 10 of 
the Lumber and Timber Products 
Code—under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, submitted to the 
President with these ten words: 
“This is an industry undertaking; it 
will be so administered,” and ap- 
proved by him in 1933; a founda- 
tion of much of the industrial for- 
estry progress since that time. 

8. The enactment in 1943 of the 
so-called “Bailey Amendment” to 
the Internal Revenue Code, under 
which increases in timber growth 
and timber value may be taxed as 
“capital gains” at a relatively low 
rate, rather than as “ordinary in- 
come” at relatively high rates. 
Probably no single action during 
the past half century has added 
more incentive to private forestry 
and to permanent forest industry 
than this simple amendment to the 
federal tax law 18 years ago. 

9. Initiation in 1941 of the Ameri- 
can Tree Farms movement, which 
from small beginnings in Washing- 
ton in 1940 and Alabama in 1941 
has become the most significant pri- 
vate forestry movement in this gen- 
eration. Since 1942 it has been mo- 
bilized, with the help of federal and 
state forest agencies, under the aus- 
pices of American Forest Products 
Industries, Inc.; and since 1943 has 
had massive support from the pulp 
and paper industry—one of the 
“miracle” industries of the post-war 
period. 

10. The declaration by Act ot 
Congress in 1960, of the principle of 
“multiple use” as the guiding ob- 
jective in the administration of our 
national forests; and the growing 
awareness, among private forest 
owners, of the public good-will 
value, in the administration of pr- 
vately owned forests, of similar 
guiding objectives insofar as these 
are not incompatible with the pri- 
mary economic purposes of perma- 
nent private investment in forest 
production. 

Few, if any, of these forward for- 
estry movements during the past 
fifty years have been initiated by 
The American Forestry Association. 
But all of them, to my knowledge, 
have had the association’s staunch 
support. In all these instances the 
support of The American Forestry 
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Association has been constructive 
and helpful. In some it has been de- 
cisive; and the public has been the 
gainer. 

In 1953 under the auspices of The 
American Forestry Association, a 
noteworthy forestry conference was 
held at Higgins Lake, Michigan, for 
the formulation of a proposed state- 
ment of national forestry objectives 
and policies. This statement was 
overwhelmingly approved by refer- 
endum among its thousands of mem- 
bers. Later in 1953 it was endorsed 
in a gigantic forestry convocation in 
Washington, D. C. Since then it has 
been, so-to-speak, the association’s 
Bible. It may perhaps be summar- 
ized in these three major objectives: 


1. Effective protection of our for- 
ests—nation wide—against fire, in- 
sects, and diseases. 

2. Provision of continuous tim- 
ber production adequate to the na- 
tion’s uses in peace and war, with 
sufficient margin of surplus to main- 
tain permanently in America na- 
tional economy of forest abundance. 

3. Mobilization, amongst forest 
land in private ownership and pub- 
lic ownership alike, of the maximum 
of feasible uses for watershed protec- 
tion, forage, wildlife habitat, recrea- 
tion, and public health and scenic 
values. 

These objectives, except in their 
phraseology, are not much different 
from the declared objectives of The 
American Forestry Association 80 
years ago. But the context is vastly 
different. Forestry then was an idea 
—with little public understanding 
and less public acceptance. Today 
it is a solid performance with prom- 
ise Of greater things to come. The 
voice which then “cried in the wil- 
derness” today has millions of listen- 
ing ears. Forestry has been taken out 
of the books and put in the woods. 
Forest conservation is no longer an 
idea only. It is a firmly established 
business. The American Forestry 
Association, as a voice of nation 
wide citizen interest, has a great 
backlog of influential business. 

I was the first president of Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries dur- 
ing the deep depression years when 
it was seeking to establish a firm 
footing in a group of disconsolate in- 
dustries which then were more con- 
cerned about present survival than 
about future opportunity. I, too, 
am grateful for the great contribu- 
tion which during the past quarter 
century, it has made to forest con- 
servation, permanent forest indus- 
try, and the public good. 
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Sealed beam bulb « 6 V. 
| battery « All-purpose* 


American made. 





on lamps and accessories 


1054 W. Hubbard St. 
Chicago 22. lil. 


No. 164—1500 ft. ray « 
| Sealed beam bulb and red 
| flasher* 





No. 666—1500 ft. 


ray * 


wo Sealed beam bulb « Clamps 
° 





9 V. battery* batteries * Also transistorized models* n 6 V. twin pack battery* 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 
1. Hold your match 'till it’s cold 3. Drown your campfire, then stir 





—then pinch it to make sure. 


Crush out your cigarette, cigar. I. 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


and drown again. 


Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 




















OMORROW - MINDED 


Private enterprise prepares for the future. 
Forest management programs of the paper 
industry tell tomorrow's generations there 
will be an adequate supply of wood .. . 
plentiful recreation . . . abundant wildlife. 
Paper leads the way. . and Gulf States Paper 
is in the vanguard. 
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TREE-JECT 


Kills Trees of No Value 
Newest Method of Injection 
AUTOMATIC INJECTION <Q FAST 
ye EFFICIENT 
e EFFECTIVE 
$28 Delivered 


Write for Literature 


TREE-JECT COMPANY 
P. O. Box 396 Waycross, Georgia 





they deplored the development of in- 
dustry with its smoke and dirt. Their 
ideas were quite in harmony with 
the old moral philosophy that ob- 
tained along the Eastern Seaboard 
in the 18th and much of the 19th 
centuries—that the good life was 
rural, city life, corrupt. The future 
of the country, they said, depended 
on the moral fiber of rural America. 
The agricultural societies were im- 
—— -—_— — —— portant in fostering the idea. They 
| contained in their membership dur- 
TREE FARMING PAYS! ing the 18th century the most prom- 
. inent aristocrats of the time. 

McCurdy Nurseries own and have planted 

10,000 acres. 


There was a confluence of events 
ee ee ae ee ce e's and ambitions. I have mentioned 
million seedlings, and nearly 1¥2 million on the desire to conquer the continent. 
in the east tow peers we have closely super- This coincided with our need for 
vised and planted with our own machines food. Jonathan Baldwin Turner, 
nearly 40 million seedlings. Pe i : 

For information on seedlings, planting, tree who is given more credit than any- 
ne Se Se De eee Se one else for the Land Grant college 
idea, contended loudly (from his 

own experience in Illinois) that 

farmers and fruitgrowers needed 
help in growing the right kind of 
plants and most of all in protecting 
the products they did grow from de- 
struction by insects and disease. The 
historic outbreaks of the migratory 
locust on the northern Great Plains 
during the 70’s and 80's, and the 
classic publications of the U. S. En- 
tomological Commission under C. V. 
Riley that resulted from those out- 
breaks, advertised in every newspa- 

| per in the land the dire necessity of 
scientific aid to agriculture. Men 







3-INCH CUTTING 
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McCurdy Nurseries 


MANTON, MICH. 











CUTTING TOOLS 


for Weeds, Brush, Briars 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 


Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 


Write for FREE 
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THE VICTOR TOOLCO. 
OLEY 4610 PENNA, 











FIVE YEARS IN THE MAKING 


24 DIFFERENT MODELS OF PLANTERS 
NEW * IMPROVED « FIELD TESTED 
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THE WHITFIELD 
CONTOUR TRANSPLANTER 


MODEL 56C28DF12 
The Ideal Machine for Contour Planting up to 50°%/, and Underplanting 
Will plant to a maximum depth of 15” 
Can be supplied for 3 point hitch and trailer type using our crank axle hitch. 


R. A. WHITFIELD MFG. CO., Gordon Rd., Rt. 2, Austell, Ga. 
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He Who $ows, Reaps 
(From Page 39) 


like Ezra Cornell, who had {ounded 
an agricultural college, and others 
who had tried to teach agriculture 
as a result of the passage of the 
Morrill Act, soon discovered that 
they had little to teach. The result 
was the founding of the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. The U. S. De. 
partment of Agriculture was estab. 
lished in 1862, but had not a single 
field station until 1894. But alto. 
gether, some fundamental building 
had been done for agriculture. 


Now it would be a mistake to give 
the idea that many farmers and live. 
stock men were concerned about 
agricultural research during the lat. 
ter decades of the 19th century and 
the first two or three decades of the 
20th. In general the ordinary farn- 
ers had a very low regard for scien- 
tific agriculture and the cattle and 
sheep men had even less. In times 
of emergency, yes, but otherwise they 
felt they could get along without 
such fancy ideas. However, the boll 
weevil in the South, the need for 
proper fertilizers in all of the tobacco 
growing areas, the losses of fruit- 
growers from fast-talking nursery- 
stock peddlers, and the success of 
grain growers who used better vari- 
ties, all kept alive the legislative 
support, state and national, for 
agricultural research. It is fair to say, 
though, that a vote of the growers of 
any commodity save fruit (fruitgrow- 
ers have long been the most intelli- 
gent), if the majority opinion were 
to prevail, would have wiped out 
agricultural research in many areas 
of the country, if not even on a na 
tional scale. We believe that would 
have been true up to the time of 
World War I. What saved the work 
up to then was the dogged persis 
tence of men in agricultural colleges 
together with the general public 
favor in which agriculture was held. 

Besides this head start that agti- 
culture had over forestry, there was 
the basic fact that, in forestry, the 
crop had already been grown. At 
least up to World War I, except for 
a few isolated minds, that’s the way 
things appeared. Why put a penny 
into forest research during the 1930's 
with stumpage going at two or three 
dollars per thousand? What idea 
more ridiculous than that could be 
suggested? Even during World Wat 
II and the years immediately after 
wards, at least 60 per cent of the tree 
was left in the woods. 


As fortunate for forestry as the 
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Forest-fire lookout tower 
Bald Mountain, Va 








Lookout 


He is a woodsman—wise to the mountains 
and the people who use them. And when 
trouble starts in the crackling dry under- 
growth, when that telltale wisp spirals up, 
he can pinpoint it immediately. He decides 
if smoke jumpers are needed. He knows how 
to direct the ground crews to the best access 
road. He guides the borate bombers in. His 
skills and vigilance can spell the difference 
between life and death for our forests. 


Paradoxically, it is often the people who 
love the forests most who start fires—the 
campers, the hunters, the hikers. That is 
why we, at The American Tobacco Com- 
pany, will continue to warn and caution 
against carelessness with matches, ciga- 
rettes, and campfires. That is why we join 
The American Forestry Association in their 
unceasing campaign against negligence in 
our forests. 


ee ON 
bs am IS OUR MIDDLE NAME” 


LUCKY STRIKE « PALL MALL ¢ HERBERT TAREYTON «+ DUAL FILTER TAREYTON 
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KILL 


WORTHLESS 
TREES 


This quick, easy way! 





Makes it easy and economical to kill trees 
in timber or kill worthless trees in pas- 
tures. Easy to use and carry, weighs only 
11 Ibs. No resprouts. Safe for livestock. No 
crop damage. Cost about $6 per acre. Sure 
kill every time. Without obligation get the 
facts about this new injection method of 
killing unwanted trees. 


Write for Free Booklet 
REVEL LITTLE TREE Maiili, 
INJECTION CO. Okla. 


Land Grant college and Hatch Acts 
were for agriculture, was the estab- 
lishment of the National Forest Re- 
serves in 1891 and the U. S. Forest 
Service in 1905. The Forest Service 
with its high morale and dedicated 
workers bridged many a gap. The 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tions persisted in the face of many 
obstacles and discouragements. But 
in every state of the West and in 
many parts of the East, the Forest 
Service also obtained the aid of 
prominent citizens who had nothing 
directly to do with the forests but yet 
became devout supporters. 


The whole situation in forestry 
has changed since World War II. 
The change is reflected in the oppor- 
tunities for employment of forestry 
graduates. Thirty years ago and pre- 
viously, practically all the graduates 
went into government employment, 
mostly with the U. S. Forest Service. 
Today they go also to wood products 
industries, become foresters for pri- 
vate companies, pursue graduate 
work and wind up in research lab- 
oratories; a much smaller proportion 
go to government. 

Another spectacular change is the 
development of tree farms by private 
companies. A new crop is being 
raised, which puts forestry into many 
of the situations that agriculture ex- 








perienced. There is greater interest 








AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year.............................. $6 
Subscribing, 2 years.............-..--..---0--o--0 i 
Contributing, per year........................ 10 
Sustaining, per year... 25 


Life (for individuals) no further dues. 150 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 


in soils, disease, and destructive in- 
sects, as well as in the really funda- 
mental problem of growing better 
trees. If you’re going to the expense 
of growing trees, you better grow 
good ones that have the best chance 
of paying off on a 75-year invest- 
ment. James Eddy was a prophet who 
didn’t just cry in the wilderness; he 
founded a tree bank (now the West- 

| ern Institute of Forest Genetics, U.S. 
Forest Service, Placerville, Califor- 
nia) , the dividends of which will be- 
come greater as generations of trees 
and men pass along. 








Agriculture and forestry are alike 
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Stocked for immediate 
delivery by... 





14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 


Chas. NIEDNER’S Sons Company 
10-20 James Street * Malden 48, Mass. Also 


1112" WEIGHS ONLY 


Red Chain 


RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, 
lightweight, flexible, and compact; it 
is ideal for forestry service needs. 
RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
and will stand up and give long life 
under the most severe conditions. 
Exclusive Niednerizing process gives 
protection against mildew and rot 
and guarantees longer life. 


ines 


in one respect. It can be supported 
that both are commercial a: tivities 
within the “public domain.” [n oth. 
er words, the public has a siake jp 
them. Soil erosion, regardless of who 
has immediate control of the land 
where it occurs, is a loss to the na. 
tion. The conservation of water and 
the preservation of the great water. 
sheds on which all of us depend are 
very much in the public domain, re. 
gardless of who may be in charge of 
the commercial ventures on the land. 
These facts, together with the eco- 
nomic benefits that come to all the 
people from the successful operation 
of our agriculture and forest re. 
sources, make it incumbent on the 
public to support at least fundamen. 
tal research to keep agriculture and 
forestry in the greatest possible eco- 
nomic health. Who benefits in a tim. 
ber-based town, from a permanent 
and prosperous forest industry? Just 
the workers and stockholders in the 
companies that operate there? No, 
grocers, barbers, lawyers, teachers, 
bankers and auto salesmen all ben- 
efit. Just as evident is who benefits 
from the development of irrigation 
in any arid section of the West. Ac 
tually, the communities which de- 
pend on the irrigated lands ought 
to pay a portion of the reclamation 
costs that brought the land into pro- 
duction. Without irrigation, there 
might be a gas station attendant or 
two but not many other people. In- 
deed, the responsibility is wider than 
just the immediate community. 
Wholesalers in distant parts of the 
state who supply the natural re- 
source industries also benefit. 

To argue that each commodity, 
whether agricultural or a forest prod- 
uct, should pay for all the research 
pertaining to it is a snare and a 
delusion. It is a snare because it has 
caught the fancy of some legislators 
and other people who ought to know 
better. It is a delusion because it 1s 


(Turn to page 72) 


the dependable 
pure linen 
forestry hose 
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CHAIN sweats in action, without re-| 
ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
against fire damage. | 


Available in 1 and 114 inch pon 
lengths of 50 and 100 feet. RED 
CHAIN bose is identified by the dis- 
tinctive red chain stripe. Order from| 
RED dealer nearest you. | 


.. + RENDEIN pure linen fire hose for indoor protection. | 





WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal., Tel.: SUtter 1-0618 
539 N.W. 10th Ave., Portland, Oregon, Tel.: CApitol 3-7722 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. | 
71 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 2341 
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KESEARCH IN THE FOREST 


The Simpson Timber Company Research Center, newly opened at Bellevue, Washington 


(near Seattle), is another example of forest industry progress in converting trees into mors 
and better and cheaper products. 

Technicians are working on every phase of product development under the wooden ‘‘wrin- 
kles’’ of the Center’s plywood box beam roof. 

There is an excitement about wood found in no other building material. It is alive, a natural 
resource which continually replenishes itself, and its color schemes and patterns challenge th: 
imagination of every designer. 

Through research, the forest products industry maintains the progress demanded by those 
who are forever seeking new ways and new shapes in building materials. Simpson is proud ti 


be counted among America’s leaders in forest products research. 


SIMPSON TIMBER COMPANY 


Established in 1895 
General Headquarters: Seattle, Washington 


Operating timberlands and wood processing plants in Washington, Oregon and California 
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Good books 
for all 
readers of 
AMERICAN 
FORESTS 


THE LIVING 
FOREST 

By JACK McCORMICK. Over 40 
photographs, 90 line drawings and 
diagrams by Matthew Kalmenoff. 
“Any reader who loves trees will find 
this book a_ treasure.” — JOHN 
KieRAN. “Anyone who reads it will 
look at a tree or a forest with con- 
siderably greater understanding.” 

—Epwin Way TEALE. $3.95 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

TO TREES AND SHRUBS 

By ARTHUR HARMOUNT 
GRAVES. Over 300 drawings by 
Maud H. Purdy. “Highly recom- 
mended . . . Unusually handsome 
illustrations.” — Audubon Magazine. 
“The best of its kind that has been 
written in this country.”—EDMUND 
W. SINNOTT. $6.50 


At all bookstores, or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
51 E. 33 St. N.Y. 16 











TREE RIPENED ORANGES, GRAPE- 
FRUIT or mixed dried fruits & nuts. 
Organically grown. Not sprayed, dyed, 
gassed or washed. Grove run_ $5.00 
bushel express collect. Florida Honey 
4% lb. $2.50 shipped with fruit or 
postage extra. Season November 
through June. 


ORGANIC ACRES, Seffner 7, Florida. 
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Paso Por Aqui 


(From page 35) 


kind, encrusted with the accumula- 
tion of 100 years, was another find 
before we at last continued on our 
way. At home that night, we 
scrubbed the disk with vinegar, with 
lemon juice, with cleaning powder 
until its identity emerged—an 1853 
dime, bright again as it was the day 
when it was probably given in 
change at the sutler’s in old Fort 
Craig. What a thrill to recreate the 
little scene of a soldier with a hole 
in his pants pocket losing a dime on 
the path beside the blacksmith shop! 

Hardly even a footnote to history, 
yet it is such simple, small things 
that help history to come alive. 

Once a visitor to Santa Fe asked 
me about a governor who had been 
beheaded back in 1837, and I guided 
him out to the south edge of town 
where a small crude boulder in a 
weed-grown lot marks the spot where 
a politically-inspired Indian rebel- 
lion had been climaxed by the assas- 
sination of Governor Albino Perez. 
At this spot Governor Perez had 
been murdered and beheaded, and 
from this point the Indian rebels 
marched on the palace, carrying the 
governor’s head on a lance. 

Only the small boulder, with the 
brief inscription, marked the spot in 
a large, vacant field . . . just another 
marker, and a crude one at that. 
What made this incident in history 
come alive for us, was the house 
across the road from the marker. 
This was the home -where Governor 
Perez had taken refuge for a few 
brief hours before his assassination. 

This had been the home of Don 
Salvador Martinez, and here sur- 
rounded by Don Salvador’s family, 
Governor Perez had enjoyed a res- 
pite of serenity while he waited for 


the inevitable. Today there is still a 
look of serenity about this venerable 
old adobe house. No marker pro- 
claims its historical importance—but 
descendants of Don Salvador still 
live there, surrounded by memories 
that give history a personal value 
and significance. 

And so it is with so many places 
and events in Santa Fe. The world 
famous Santa Fe Fiesta over the La- 
bor Day weekend had its origin in 
1712, proclaimed by Governor Pena- 
losa to honor De Vargas’ reconquest 
of the city twenty years before. And 
in June each year a procession from 
the Cathedral to Rosario Chapel 
honors the statue, La Conquistadora, 
which De Vargas had carried on his 
reconquest. This same statue is car- 
ried in the place of honor in the pro- 
cession and remains one week at 
Rosario Chapel, which was built on 
the site where De Vargas and his 
men camped and prayed before vic- 
toriously entering Santa Fe. 

These ties with the past are real— 
physical, so to speak, so that the 
event comes alive and takes on a feel- 
ing of timelessness. 

Another example: one of the most 
charming places to visit in Santa Fe 
is the little chapel of the Sisters of 
Loretto at Loretto Academy, just a 
few hundred yards from the plaza. 
The chapel, designed by the same 
French architect and built at the 
same time as the Cathedral of Santa 
Fe, is an architectural jewel. It is 
small, but handsome in its tininess. 

There is a beautiful legend about 
the building of the circular staircase 
in this chapel that the Sisters like to 
tell—and the story of the staircase 
brings into dramatic focus the his- 
toric part played by the Sisters who 
came across the plains by wagon 
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NEW: “ 
SECTOR FORK | 


VOLUME FORK 


Hold instr. against tree 
and read DBH, BASAL 
AREA, Volume. 









Also available: 
SPIEGEL-RELASKOP 
HAGA ALTIMETER 
POCKET ALTIMETER- 
BAROMETER 

“THOMMEN” 


Ask for free literature from 


WILLIAM A. WOLFF 
4051 Maybelle Ave. 





Oakland, Cal. 
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train to bring education to the chil- He had constructed in the smallest Or visit Taos and you feel the 
dren of Santa Fe. space possible, a circular staircase of presence of the great scout, Kit Car- 

By 1878, the Sisters had managed _—_ dark, polished wood, thirty inches son. You can roam through his old 
to accumulate enough money to wide, with five spirals and a total of home and be in his presence—or 
build their little chapel, but when 33 steps. It was a masterpiece of stand in the plaza and take note of 
it was near completion they discov- craftsmanship, with flowing balus- the fact that the American flag flies 
ered that the stairway to the high trade and long sweeping handrail. over it 24 hours a day—one of the 
choir loft would take more room Built originally without nails and few places in our land where this is 
than could be spared—and also that without a single brace, it remains to- sanctioned. It dates back to Civil 
funds were about exhausted. The day a very gem of the cabinet mak- War days when Southern sympathiz- 
nuns despaired of the chapel ever be- er’s art. ers time after time hauled down the 
ing finished with these two obstacles As the carpenter was leaving, the American flag. Kit Carson and Cap- 
to overcome. But their faith was Mother Superior thanked him and tain William Simpson cut a stout 
strong and their prayers were many. asked his name and address that she _ flagstaff and defiantly nailed the flag 
Then one morning an old man with might later reimburse him as funds to the top. 

a white beard, carrying a box of car- became available. “Now let them try to haul it 
penter tools, appeared at the convent “Soy el carpentero, 1 am the car- down,” they said. 

gate and asked to speak to Mother penter,” the old man said in Span- Other flags may come down at 
Magdalen, the Superior. To her he ish and left as mysteriously as he had sunset, but the flag over Taos plaza 
announced that he had come to build come. No one ever remembered hav- waves briskly in the breeze through- 
the stairway to the choir loft. ing seen him around Santa Fe be- out the night. 

The Mother Superior explained fore, and none saw him again. Then because no one—as the poet 
that materials were not available, From this unique incident, the leg- said—can be a patriot for long on an 
and that even if they had the ma- _ end grew that it was the Holy Car- empty stomach, drop into one of 
terials they had no money to pay a___ penter, St. Joseph, who built the Taos’ many fine restaurants and try 
carpenter. The old man said he _ staircase. And to this day it is still the historic menus of New Mexico. 
would go ahead with the work any- called the Miraculous Staircase. They truly are historic, and no less 
way, and when it was completed they Visit the little chapel and hear the _a_ historic figure than Coronado him- 
could talk about payment. He went __ story from the gentle Sisters and you _ self recommended them way back in 
into the chapel and closed the doors. come away—no matter what your de- 1540, referring to the foods supplied 
Days passed, and though there were nomination—with a lift of the spirit | by the Zuni Indians in that year. 
no sounds of hammering or sawing, and a feeling that you have experi- “They make the best tortillas (corn 
soon the carpenter emerged—his task enced a brief interlude behind the cakes) I have tasted anywhere,” Cor- 
completed. curtain of history. onado said. 
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Stump Rooter 







TRACTOR WITH 
STANDARD “C” FRAME 
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“~ . ¥; Saeed 
=~ ON ANY CRAWLER-TYPE N= ae 


Taylor's front mounted fire plow cuts a wide, erosion-resistant path through eee een 
almost any kind of woods. It is easily adjustable up or down, left or right, and TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
lets the operator see exactly where he is going. You can mount it on any crawler- Pasture Dream Division, Louisville, Miss. 
type tractor with a standard “‘C” frame. The Woodland Tree Planter, mounted Please send me literature on Taylor's Tim- 
an plants in the flat furrow that makes an ideal bed for seedling placement. eee ae cota Bag Rong ym 
nie aus ae hay dha of woods or terrain where . Taylor Machine Works and its other 

, * were developed by Taylor Machine Dream products. 
Works, pioneers in conservation of forests and land. Past results 
prove they get the job done well. Write us for the full story. NAME 
We'll be glad to tell you more about these helpful machines. ADDRESS___ 
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Reading About Resources 
(From page 11) 


and Black, and go to another volume 
concerned entirely with termites, to 
be as engrossed by the termites as he 
was by the battling men and jungle. 


This is exactly what I did, and 
found in Dwellers in Darkness (N9) 
by S. H. Skaife of South Africa a 
fine exposition of natural phenom. 
ena that is cut from the same cloth 
as The Life of the Bee. Here ina 
mere 174 pages is the straight for- 
ward and unadorned account of 
what Dr. Skaife has learned in a life. 
time dedicated to termite study. To 
the layman, the data is incredible. 
Imagine this: “The termites can un- 
doubtedly control the appearance of 
the various castes in the nest as the 
exigencies of the colony require and 
they do this by changes in environ- 
mental factors that bring about the 
appearance of suppression of the 
hereditary characters that distin- 
guish the castes. We are still quite 
ignorant of the nature of these en- 
vironmental factors by means of 
which the termites exercise control.” 
Indeed, the Amazon held fewer 
mysteries! 

Having got through this random 
selection from the Natural History 
Library—from horses to ants, so to 
speak—the world we live in begins 
to take on those magic colors which 
children see. Our eyes, tired by the 
dreary business of being an adult, 
stir with new life. Great writing is 
performing its function of awaken- 
ing the reader. For these are the 
kinds of books which, in the best 
possible sense, make us_ children 
again. 

There are three other titles in this 
series that bear special note, if only 
to let you know that they are avail- 
able at a modest price: John Bur- 
roughs’ America (N13), edited by 
Farida A. Wiley; The Mountains of 
California (N12), by John Muir; and 
The Exploration of the Colorado 
River (N11) by John Wesley Powell. 
My personal preference is the Muit 
book, but each of these classics has 
and deserves its own devotees. All 
three are more important to a prt 
vate library of natural history than 
book shelves. 

To conclude on a sour key, let me 
say briefly that Modern Science and 
the Nature of Life (N8) by young, 
brilliant Harvard professor William 
S. Beck, is the most able study of or- 
ganic life that has recently been con- 


(Turn to page 66) 
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FIFTY MILLION TREES 
All “Free oe * All Growing! 


Twenty-five years ago, when our Savannah plant first started operating, we inaugu- 
rated a program of furnishing free pine seedlings to independent land owners. 

This month we distributed our fifty millionth free seedling. 

The program represents part of our community relations program designed to en- 
courage small land owners to bring into production formerly idle acres. 

The picture illustrating this advertisement shows J. W. Smith, Union Bag-Camp for- 
ester, delivering the 50 millionth free seedling to the Misses Catherine and Rachel Mel- 
drim of Stilson, Ga. 

These two lady “Tree Farmers” believe in reforestation, and during the past five 
years have planted more than a quarter million pine seedlings, most of which were 
furnished by our Woodlands Division. 

Approximately 70 thousand additional acres of land in our area are now growing 
trees as a result of our seedling give-away program. These trees will enhance the in- 
comes of those who planted them and provide the principal raw material for this sec- 


tion’s great and growing forest products industry. 


mm? UNION BAG - CAMP 


Reyer Corporation 


WOODLANDS DIVISION SAVANNAH, GA. 
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420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 


terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 


machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 











NICHOLS COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
An Investment in Education 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 
Degree Granted. 

Also, Associate (two-year) Degree in 
FORESTRY CONSERVATION 
AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
combined with courses in business admin. 
istration. The Academic program is con- 
ducted on the Nichols’ campus, with 8 
weeks of summer field work at the 1500- 
acre Daniels Forest in Rutland, Mass. 
For information write: 

James L. Conrad, President 
Nichols College Dudley 21, Mass. 
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Reading About Resources 
(From page 64) 


ducted within the binding frame- 
work of a solely analytical, intellect- 
ual mind. Dr. Beck appears to recog- 
nize nothing beyond what his physi- 
cal senses can tell him, or his con- 
scious mind arrange and order from 
these sensory perceptions. Unless I 
have misread him completely, I 
would regard him as a materialist in 
a very old-fashioned sense. For this 
reason, and despite the book’s great 
scholarship, its superficiality—and 
hence its irrelevance—is appalling. If 
a scientist chooses to disregard or dis- 
count the intuitive insights of hu- 
man history, and what these insights 
say concerning the nature of life, let 
him then honestly admit that he is 
reporting on life from the narrow 
viewpoint of what can be intellect- 


| ually analyzed—and thus reporting 
_on only a very small portion of life. 


I do not believe that the natural 


| world, and _ its physical manifesta- 
| tions, can ever be deeply and truth- 
| fully analyzed in a vacuum, apart 


from the fact of God. And the sci- 
entific indifference to man’s intuitive 
knowledge of God as the originator 
and sustainer of life is an adolescent 
phase, which the most reputable sci- 
ence is already outgrowing. Dr. 
Beck has not learned as much as his 
scholarship would indicate. 

Other titles in the series are: 

Shearwaters (N4), by R. M. Lock. 
ley. A charming, personal account 
of a naturalist’s love affair with the 
birds called shearwaters. 

From Fish to Philosopher (N10), 
by Homer W. Smith. A literary ap- 
proach to the kidney, and its unique 
significance in vertebrate evolution. 

The Wandering Albatross (N6) 
(revised), by William Jameson. An 
admiral’s recollections of his years 
with the albatross. 

The Pacific Islands (N14) (re- 
vised), by Douglas L. Oliver. A 
superb survey of the most romantic 
area of the world, by an anthro- 
pologist who knows his business. 


Minnesota Launches Program 
(From page 14) 


land use if our state is to fulfill its 
tremendous natural resource poten- 
tial for the future.” 

Following is a list of council 
members, the interests they repre- 
sent, and excerpts from their com- 
ments upon appointment: 

Robert W. Burwell, regional 
director of the Bureau of Sport, 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Minneapolis, 
representing sports-fisheries inter- 
ests. ‘““The kind of environment we 
create for ourselves—how we care 
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LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL. Lightweight and com- _—¢s¢ribes how 
pact. Draw-focus eyepiece. Leather case. $13.95 
At Dealers or Send Check or M.O. (No. C.0.D.’s) 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
4445 N. E. GLISAN STREET + 









LEUPOLD 
Engineered 
ABNEY LEVEL 


ces a lily ea 


4 standard scales held in milled 


slide ready for immediate use without re- 
moving and reversing arc frame. Micrometer control of in- 
dex arm for more accurate readings. Bubble magnifier ad- 
justs internally—no eyepiece to retract for carrying. 
Complete with 4 common scales 


— : LEUPOLD 
ABNEY LEVEL 
With saddle leather HANDBOOK 


case and Abney Level 
Handbook. 


use of Abney 
Level. 25¢ 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 





for our land, water, air, forests, and 
wildlife—will determine the kind of 
lives we will lead in the future. If 
successful, the council will insure 
for our citizens that in the years 
ahead we may live in harmony with 
our land and continue to glory in 
the wonder, the beauty and the rich- 
ness of it.” 

Minneapolis Municipal Judge Ed- 
win P. Chapman, recreational inter- 
ests. “The population explosion, 
greater leisure time, the greater mo- 
bility of our population and _ the 
greater demands upon all of our 
natural resources compel an imme- 
diate study and inventory with a 
declaration of program and policy 
to safeguard our remaining natural 
wealth of resources for the enjoy- 
ment of the present and future gen- 
erations.” 


Hugh H. Harrison, chairman of 
the board, Pittsburgh Pacific Co., 
Minneapolis, mining interests. “ 
the economic well-being of the 
northern half of the state is almost 
entirely dependent upon economl- 
cally successful utilization of natural 
resources—mineral, timber, water, 
game, land—and the welfare of the 


(Turn to page 68) 
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A tree...a forest...a future 


—and the forester who protects all three. 
Standing guard over the nation’s forests are the 
American foresters—dedicated men who are help- 
ing expand the scientific knowledge of forestry. 
Foresters all over the country are working to in- 
sure a perpetual source of wood by developing 
better utilization of our trees and forests. 
Foresters of the St. Regis Paper Company 
throughout the country are also carrying out a 
continuous conservation plan. In addition, St. Regis 


fosters graduate and undergraduate forestry schol- 
arships ... active information and education pro- 
grams... scientific timber stand improvement... 
and utilization of chips and stumpage. 

As a major user of America’s renewable re- 
source, wood, St. Regis® is vitally interested in 
conservation and scientific forest management. 
For—in addition to helping communities every- 
where—these programs help assure the continued 
growth of the forest resources of the nation. 


St.Regis 


COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no0 STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.¥. 
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PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


Complete Information 
on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
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Clintonville, Wis. 
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Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 
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CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 














SILVA COMPASS 
Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 
mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; many 
other features. Write for free 
literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
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ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Catches more! 
: Easy to use! 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Easy to 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. Send for FREE 
booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


3-" Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


HAVAHART, 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
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Minnesota Launches Program 
(From page 66) 


entire state is deeply involved in the 
economic success of this utilization.” 

C. D. Loeks, director of the Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, planning groups. “It is per- 
haps more important than ever be- 
fore that the various interests con- 
cerned in the conservation manage- 
ment and utilization of our state’s 
resources be brought into a comple- 
mentary and harmonious relation- 
ship in the development of policy 
which will secure maximum benefit 
for people of our state and nation.” 

Lawrence P. Neff, forest super- 


visor, Superior National Forest, 
Duluth, representing the Forest 
Service. “The national forests of 


Minnesota, the Superior and the 
Chippewa, managed under the con- 
cept of multiple use are substantial 
factors in providing for the people 
and industries such forest resources 
as water, timber products, outdoor 
recreation and habitat for wildlife. 
These should be integrated as fully 


as possible with the other land — 


ownerships. The council can have 
a major influence in fostering such 
integration.” 

Clarence Prout, commissioner of 
conservation. “In a very real sense 
conservation is fighting against time. 
Lost time in husbanding and per- 
petuating the basic resources of the 
nation—soil and water and the essen- 
tials of life which must spring from 
them—depletes and places in dire 
jeopardy our resource bank. In- 
formed conservation organizations 
play a most vital role in alerting and 
educating our citizens in one of the 
most important fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in sustaining a free 


way of life—the perpetuation of our 
natural resources through wise use.” 

Raymond J. Wood, Cloquet, di. 
rector of forest management and 
timber procurement, Diamond 
Match Division, timber interests, 
“Because much of our commercial 
forest land is in federal, state and 
county ownership, there is a real 
need for coordination of the man- 
agement objectives to make certain 
that the needs of each segment of 
the industry are given full considera- 
tion. The council ca nprovide an 
invaluable service to both the public 
and the industry in promoting such 
a coordinated effort.” 


Other members include Jack Cor. 
nelius, Minneapolis, citizen repre- 
sentative; Armando M. DeYoannes, 
Iron Range Resources and Rehabili- 
tation commissioner, St. Paul; Wil- 
liam F. Dietrich, Le Sueur, southern 
counties; Wesley E. Libbey, Grand 
Rapids, citizen representative; 
Adolph F. Meyer, St. Paul, water; 
Mrs. Kermit V. Haugen, Minneap- 
olis, citizen representative; Albert 
Gillie, Williams, nothern counties; 
Frank Crippen, Sanborn, represent- 
ing Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts; Nobel Shadduck, Annan- 
dale, citizen representative; R. J. 
Whaling, Grand Rapids, county gov- 
ernment; Duane Wilson, commis- 
sioner of Agriculture; and Dr. 0. 
Meredith Wilson, president, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, education. 

Ex-officio members include State 
Senators Donald Sinclair, C. C. Mit 
chell, and Clifford Lofvegren, and 
State Representatives Arne C. Wan- 
vick, Harry Basford, and Sam Franz. 


Riders Up! 


(From page 38) 


ponents ask that only 8 per cent of 
the national forests be preserved as 
wilderness. 

I ask: Who is being selfish? Is it 
those who ask only that 8 per cent 
be saved as wilderness? Or is it those 
who now have 92 per cent and want 
the remaining 8 per cent also? 

Another point is germane to the 
discussion. The national forest wil- 
derness areas are now established by 
administrative order of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He could wipe 
out any or all of them by a stroke of 


the pen. Wilderness preservation 
legislation pending in Congress for 
the past six years (now S. 174) would 
add no acreage at all. But it would 
give the wilderness areas as now ad- 
ministered the security and stability 
which it must have to withstand the 
constant onslaughts of commercial 
interests. Remember, the national 


forests belong to the public, not to 
private enterprise. 

It is self-evident that the wilder- 
ness system maintained by adminis- 
trative order is more fragile, less 
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stable and more easily chiseled away 
bit by bit by adverse interests than 
would be a system established by 
Congress as a national policy. Let 
us be realistic and ask why livestock, 
lumbering, mining and other com- 
mercial interests, dam and road ad- 
dicts, while professing to favor wil- 
derness preservation as it now is set 
up, are so bitterly opposing wilder- 
ness legislation. 

The answer is patent. Their hopes 
of taking over wilderness areas little 
by little for their selfish purposes 
would be forestalled by Congres- 
sional action. These same interests 
adamantly opposed the establish- 
ment of the national forests in the 
first place and still would like to see 
much of them abolished. I know, 
for ] have been in the middle of the 
battle for more than half a century. 
When I went on as forest ranger 
in 1909, my supervisor instructed me 
and others never to step outside the 
door without our side arms on. Feel- 
ing was that high! 

So much for that. Now we come 
to the stream-studded and lake-laden 
Pecos Wilderness in the Sangre de 
Cristo Range of north central New 
Mexico. From the summit of any of 


NOW THERE 


the peaks a panorama of unbeliev- 
able magnificence —a mosaic of al- 
pine forests, aspen woods, rock slides, 
spacious parks and flower-spangled 
meadows — meets the eye. 

Beyond, as far as one can see, lie 
mesalands and plains to the south 
and east. Across the Rio Grande val- 
ley to the west rise the Jemez Moun- 
tains with Los Alamos, the birth- 
place of the Atomic Age, nestling at 
their base. To the southeast is the 
huge, double-humped, granite-faced 
mountain, Cerro del Hermitano 
(Hermit’s Peak) which bulges up, 
with sheer cliff drops of one to two 
thousand feet on the north, east, and 
south from the 10,000 foot crest. 

Atop the peak at the edge of the 
dizzy escarpment are three crosses 
the size of railroad ties and nearly 
twenty feet high. They are main- 
tained by Los Hermanos Penetentes 
(a religious order) as a supreme Cal- 
vary in honor of Juan Maria Au- 
gustini, a devout hermit who lived 
in a cave near the cross from 1864 
to 1868. 

The lower borders of the Pecos 
Wilderness may be entered from all 
sides by good trails. Saddle horses 
for one-day rides and pack-trips are 


available. Outstanding of all trips is 
the annual 11-day Wilderness Trail 
Ride sponsored by The American 
Forestry Association in early Sep- 
tember right after the rainy season 
ends. The riders, usually numbering 
20 to 25, rendezvous at La Posada 
Hotel in historic old Santa Fe and 
have a “get acquainted” banquet on 
the evening before the ride starts. 
The outfitter, Forest Service officials, 
AFA medical officer and representa- 
tive attend and brief the riders on 
the trip, and answer questions. It’s 
an interesting session. 

I may tell them of suggesting to a 
local lady, who wanted to be pre- 
pared for the ride, that she start a 
week ahead and ride two miles the 
first day and increase it a mile a day. 
After the second day’s ride she 
stepped into a drugstore to make a 
purchase. The clerk, an exceedingly 
bowlegged ex-cowboy, said, “May I 
help you, Madam?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I’d like a box of 
talcum powder, please.” 

As the bowlegged clerk turned 
and pranced across the store to 
where the talcum powder was, he 
said, “Walk this way, Lady.” 

“Cowboy,” the lady replied, “if I 





ARE 


Willamette Valley Lumber Co. now oper- 
ates six Tree Farms—all growing timber 
as a crop. The Mohawk Tree Farm has 
recently been added to this family of 
scientifically managed forests which in- 


cludes the George B. McCleod, Snow 
Peak, Black Rock, Roar- 

ing River and Trask 

Mountain. These six 

Tree Farms are grow- 

ing trees for future 

generations. 
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FORESTERS RELY ON US 
> Experience, best seedlings, 
counsel — all available to 
you too, Write A. F. Van 
for new catalog. 
VANS PINES 
West Olive, Mich. 














EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, etc. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 


Box 5-E Homer City, Penna. 
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Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, etc. 
Write for price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


BR. D. No. 3. Clearfield, Pa. 








HARDY NUT TREES 
Blight resistant Chinese Chestnut — 
sweet, delicious nut; ornamental and 
orchard crop. Grafted Hardy English; 
thin-shelled Black Walnuts; Filberts; 
Persimmons. All ornamental—fast grow- 
ing. List free. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box 
“M,” Downingtown, Pa. 











PINE CONES 
Extraordinary variety, size and shape. 
Wreaths, Naturalists’ collections; other western 


arrangement material. 15 years shipping to every 
State. Free illustrated booklet. 


WESTERN TREE CONES 


Corvallis, Oregon 
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Low Price—Losing cold storage facilities 


RIGDON TREE SEED 
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American Arborvitse, Balsam 
Fir, Colorado Blue Spruee, 
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to live evergreens at reason- 
able prices. Write today. 
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could only walk that way I wouldn't 
need the talcum powder.” 


At 8:00 sharp next morning bed- 
rolls and duffle are sent by truck and 
riders taken by cars or bus 44 miles 
to Mountain View Ranch at Cowles 
where, at road’s end, motor vehicles 
are traded for horses and saddles, 
and assignments made to riders, 
stirrups adjusted, etc. After a fine 
buffet lunch we set out on a seven- 
mile ride to our first camp at beauti- 
ful Horse Thief Meadows. 

We pass the picturesque Panchu- 
ela Ranger Station, where I was dis- 
trict ranger 50 years ago, and soon 
enter the wilderness area boundary. 
Now for 11 days and nights there 
will be no more roads, cars, flicker- 
ing TV’s, glaring neon lights or 
clanking city noises. Nerve-soothing, 
tension-relaxing, meditation-provok- 
ing solitude prevails. 

Mister, Mrs. and Miss have been 
left behind. From now on it’s Jim, 
Mildred, Joe, Ellen, Pinkie, Shorty, 
etc. Coming from a dozen or more 
states, north, east, south and west, 
and of widely varied ages, educa- 
tions, Occupations and stations in 
life, the riders now compose a hap- 
py, congenial group. They have one 
thing in common—it’s a love of the 
outdoors. 

An hour and a half brings us to 
a point on Cave Creek where we 
take a 20-minute rest stop. As AFA 
representative I call out, “Ladies to 
the rear; gents up ahead.” That way 
physical needs may be accomplished 
without embarrassment. 

This spot is interesting because 
here the entire stream flows into a 
huge cave to come out again a half 
mile below. Riders inspect the cave 
and get out cups and drink from the 
cold, clear stream. I have to show 
some of the novice Trail Riders how 
to tie their horses so they won't get 
a foot over the rope—four feet up on 
the tree and three feet of rope from 
tree to halter. Some stirrups are not 
right and have to be adjusted. 
Cinches are checked and tightened 
as needed. 

Then we are off again, climbing 
alongside the tumbling water. We 
pass through magnificent aspen 
groves and meadows where wild 
flowers abound, cross over a low di- 
vide to our camp in charming Horse 
Thief Meadows. To our delight the 
outfitter has sleeping tents all set up 
for us and the cooks are busy in the 
“kitchen” under a spreading spruce 
tree. Horses are tied to a stretched- 
rope hitching rail and wranglers get 
busy unsaddling, hobbling and bell- 
ing them for the night. 


—__ 


I warn riders that after this they 
will have to set up and take down 
their own tents, and I call them to. 
gether and demonstrate how easy jt 
is to set up an 8x8 tepee. Tent 
mates have been chosen. Then while 
the riders unscramble their bedrolls 
and duffle bags, blow up their air 
mattresses and get set for the night, 
Doc, Jim and I go fishing in some 
fine nearby beaver ponds. Riders 
are elated when, at dusk, we bring 
back our limits of nice brookies for 
a trout breakfast. 


That evening, around a roaring 
bonfire, there are group conversa 
tions, some story telling and singing 
of the old songs. Joe, a veteran Trail 
Rider, proves to be a good song lead- 
er. After awhile I ask for attention 
and have the riders, one by one, 
tell where they are from, what their 
occupation is and how they hap- 
pened to come on this ride. It proves 
to be most interesting. 


The outfitter announces breakfast 
at seven. I tell them I'll call them by 
a war-whoop at six-thirty. “We want 
to start our trip to scenic Lake Kath- 
erine at 8:30,” I say. “There will be 
makin’s for lunch and you make 
your own sandwiches and fill your 
thermos bottles with coffee, juice or 
tea.” There are always questions to 
be answered. 


I tell them the story of Horse 
Thief Meadows and how it got its 
name. Pinkie wants me to tell about 
Beatty’s Cabin (she’d read my book 
Beatty’s Cabin), but that will have 
to wait till the night we camp there. 
I promise that tomorrow night the 
ranger will give us an interesting 
talk on the Forest Service adminis- 
tration of the area. Then at Baldy 
Lake camp I'll tell them of wildlife 
in New Mexico and this area in par- 
ticular. 

Time has slipped by and it’s ten 
o'clock. Time to go to bed and 
dream of the magnificent sights and 
thrilling adventures of the ten days 
on the trail and six camps ahead. 
But first Doc asks that I give my 
poem Perception Lost which he saw 
in Arizona Highways Magazine. | 
oblige. 


His eyes are dim who cannot see 

A mountain’s purple majesty. 

His ears are deaf who cannot hear 
Love songs of birds in spring of year. 
His feel is numb who never seeks 

A mountain breeze to cool his cheeks. 


His soul is dead who gets no thrills 

From rocks and woods and templed 
hills. 

He who no wilderness has trod 

Has missed a chance to walk with God. 
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What's in corporate symbol? 
Well, it depends on your point of view. 


Taken literally, in the case of The Crossett Company there are five trees and 


the word Crossett inside a square. 


In the symbolist’s terms, the square shape of the symbol represents the orderly, 
planned growth which is so much a part of Crossett. Overall, the five trees within 
the square represent The Crossett Company’s managed forest. Taken separately, the 
three largest trees stand for the company’s three major product areas—lumber, paper 
and charcoal-chemicals; the two smaller trees in the background symbolize the 


growing forests which sustain these manufacturing activities. 


But no matter the point of view, the Crossett symbol means The Crossett 
Company—employer, corporate citizen, owner and manager of forestland and reliable 


source of forest products since 1899. 


THE CROSSETT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
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PACIFIC 
PORTABLE 
PUMPERS 


Standard of Dependability 
for 35 years 


The complete line of Pacific Port- 
able Pumpers was developed by 
Pacific Marine engineers in close 
cooperation with leaders in the 
U. S. Forest Service, and fire sup- 
pression experts the world over. 
There is a Pacific Marine Portable 
Pumper model for every need— 
from the 38 Ib. “5-A” to the 
“WX-10” (shown above) for tank 
trucks. Prices start at $145.00 
(Model BE) 


Write for our free catalog on pump- 
ers, hose, nozzles, extinguishers, and 
related fire fighting equipment. 


Pacific Marine os 


\\ Supply Co. 53°53)" | 
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TREE-SORT 
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JOSEPH E. FORESTER 
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POCKET TREE COMPUTOR 


TREE-SORT has everything you want in a tree guide — plus 
computor action. Over 900 illustrations. Concise descrip- 








“To sort 
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the needle” 


$600 
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Complete with sort-cards, plastic box, sorting needle, 
instructions. Satisfaction or money back. Order from 


THE SORT-CARD COMPANY 
Box 901, Boulder 14, Colorado 





Rep. John E. Moss, chairman of 
the House Special Government In- 
formation Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations 
last month commended Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall for his 
thrift in saving the government 
$130,000—and at the personal ex- 
pense of omitting his own name from 
11 million pamphlets distributed to 
visitors to the national parks every 
year. 
| In the past, the name of the Sec- 
| retary of the Interior has always ap- 
peared prominently on the pam- 
| phlets—a matter of some importance, 
| 








Udall’s Thrift Praised 


<4 


most would agree, to any individual 
in public life. But rather than throw 
away millions of brochures printed 
by the previous administration, Sec. 
retary Udall decided to go ahead 
and use them up rather than redo 
them. He has also ruled that while 
he is Secretary his name will not 
appear on any of the 139 separate 
leaflets to be published for parks 
visitors. 

“This, Mr. Secretary, is the first 
government information restriction, 
if such it be, which I have ever 
found myself in the position of prais- 
ing,” Mr. Moss told the Secretary. 








predicated on a_ static condition 
which does not obtain in either for- 
estry or agriculture. Some commod- 
ities would not have been added to 
the sources of our wealth under such 
a principle. There would be an al- 
together inequitable relationship be- 
tween commodities, for one often 
benefits from the research done on 
another, and some kinds of problems 
require expenditures for research 
out of all proportion to the re- 
sources of a particular commodity. 
To adopt such a policy would be 
extremely short-sighted. 

Research on industrial forest 
problems of immediate application 
has been pursued by large companies 
and by industry-supported laborato- 
ries such as the Oregon Forest Re- 
search Center at Corvallis. But there 
remain some very fundamental sub- 
jects for research. In these, schools 
of forestry should participate on an 
expanded basis commensurate with 
the great economic value of the for- 
est industries, and the strategic im- 
portance of our forests to all of the 
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tions. 260trees, including palms, desert trees, exotics. 
Covers US, Canada, Alaska. Scientific yet so simple 
anyone can use it. Praised by outdoorsmen, foresters 
naturalists, educators, nature hobbyists. Enjoy, study 
and identify the trees with TREE-SORT. 
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| He Who Sows, Reaps 


(From page 60) 


people. Here we refer to such long- 
term investigations as those pertain- 
ing to forest soils, the breeding of 
better trees, forest economics includ- 
ing forest taxation, and the broad 
field of conservation. Agriculture 
and forestry can work together on 
many of these things for both are 
dependent on the same basic sciences 
and are very much concerned with 
the same economic principles. 

To be perfectly frank, we are not 
sure that the rank and file of the 
producers of wood products are al- 
together sold on forest research. 
Some of the big companies, yes; but 
not all of them. Some of the smaller 
operators who cannot look so far 
ahead because of their lesser timber 
holdings and their dependence on 
government agencies for their supply 
of logs, no. In general the time has 
been too short for the growth of con- 
fidence in forest research. The situ- 
ation in forestry today is comparable 
to that which prevailed in agricul- 
ture prior to World War I. But we 
have the strong feeling that the gen- 
eral sentiment amongst the  pro- 
ducers and the people may be chang: 
ing rapidly. Those who understand 
the vital significance of forestry in 
the total economy know we cannot 
afford to do anything else but give 
forestry the strongest possible back- 
ing in both fundamental and ap- 
plied research. The stakes are high, 
for the future of the forest industry 
will determine markedly the future 
economic welfare of large numbers 
of our people. 

Whatever the full explanation 
may be for forestry lagging so far be- 
hind agriculture in the expenditure 
of research funds, the time has come 
to place it in a proper relationship. 
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more than a name! 


From its beginning as a Chinook Indian word, POTLATCH has come to be more 
than a means of identity. 

Legend tells us, Northwest Indian tribes gathered for a ceremonial in spring, every 
year. Scheduled events of bravery and prowess . . . braves and medicine men com- 
peting in the spirit of good fellowship, would conclude with an exchange of gifts. 
This, then, was a POTLATCH. 

To us, today, Potlatch means unwavering high standards in forestry, product 
manufacturing and an appreciation of the value of satisfied customers. 


symbol 
of quality 


POTLATCH FORESTS INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES, LEWISTON, IDAHO 


towco BRUSHKING 


Vaal “2. SPEEDS BRUSH 
ee, _ MODEL / 660 CLEARANCE 


The new Rowco Brushking Model 660 — 
does the now 50% more powerful with 3 H.P. 


throughout — slashes through brush and 








-, work of trees up to 9” dia. Takes the work and 

waste out of forest, woodland and 

6 men park clearance jobs. Cuts clean at 

ground level. Reaches into ditches. 

wis Limbs and trims overhead. With 


a trimmer-cutter attachment, makes 
. short work of heavy grass and 
weeds. Guaranteed shatterproof 


Thousands in use, Write for free literature and name of your 
nearest distributor. 


safety. Pays for itself 
ROWCO mre. Co., INC. ty. Pays for it 
DEPT. 12 48 EMERALD ST., KEENE, N.H. 


&. 


blade — complete operator 


in a hurry! 
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HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members 
and friends of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association 
who find it impractical to 
contribute to its educational 
activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Off- 
cers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time 
with those who wish to know 
more about designating gifts 
for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph 
suitable for incorporation in 
wills: 


“I hereby give, devise and 
bequeath to The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., a 
non-profit District of Colum- 
bia corporation, or its suc- 
cessor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the 
corporate activities of said 
Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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847 URES ENICM: 


By ALLAN W. ECKERT 


ATURE has produced many 
N strange and wonderful plants 
and animals but perhaps none 
quite so paradoxical and puzzling 


| as the massive ombui tree of the Ar- 























gentine pampas—a tree which has 
established itself as a striking con- 
tradiction to just about everything 
we know about trees. 

Imagine, for instance, a tree whose 
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The Ombu Tree... 
Paradoxical and Puzzling 
Its wood won’t burn... 

Keeps away birds and 

animals 

It shuns diseases . 
Lives more than 500 years 

It resists cyclones .. . 
And stays fresh through 

droughts 


wood will not burn, which cyclones 
cannot blow down, which isn’t both- 
ered in the least by prolonged 
drought, which all birds and in- 
sects abhor and which seems deliber- 
ately inclined to prevent its own 
reproduction. Group these strange 
attributes together and you have 
a thumbnail sketch of this giant of 
the plains. 

No one has ever seen an ombu 
dead of natural causes, diseased, de- 
cayed or dried with age. How long 
the tree actually lives is anyone’s 
guess. Nearly six decades ago the Ar- 
gentine Forestal Society closely ex- 
amined one tree known as the Vice- 
roys Ombu. This tree was named 
in honor of Viceroy Vertiz. It was 
ancient in 1779 when it stood in the 
Viceroy’s quinta at Olivos in subur- 
ban Buenos Aires. The society de- 
termined that the famed tree was at 
least 500 years old then and possibly 
a great deal older. It still is growing. 

It is not at alla simple matter to 
determine the age of an ombu. This 
is due to another of its inherent con- 
tradictions as compared to other 
trees. Instead of growing one annu- 
lar ring for each year of its life, the 
ombu may grow none at all, or it 
may grow up to ten, depending 
upon a variety of conditions. 

One word which more than any 
other describes the ombui is endur- 
ing. Because of its miassive root 
system—both above the ground and 
subterranean—cyclones cannot blow 
it down. Unlike the roots of trees 
with which we in the Northern 








Seed to Seedlings 
No Effort is Spared 


in producing 
MUSSER QUALITY 
TREES 


Careful Selection of seed with good heredity characteristics 
— Scientific Culture in the nurseries— New Techniques in 
fertilization, spraying and handling —The Most Modern 
Equipment, some especially built for particular work — 
combined with trained and experienced personnel and 
large volume production enable us to give you the highest 
quality stock at the lowest possible price. 


A FEW OF THE MANY ITEMS LISTED IN OUR CATALOG 














per 4000 
AMERICAN RED PINE—Fine Timber 
2-yr. Seedlings 20 3-6” $20.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned 3-0 8-14” 40.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE—Timber Species 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned 3-0 6-12” 35.00 
WHITE PINE—One of the best timber species 
2-yr. Seedlings 2-0 3-6” 20.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned 3-0 5-10” 30.00 
PONDEROSA PINE—Fast growing 
2-yr. Seedlings 2-0 4-8” 25.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast growing 
2-yr. Seedlings 20 5-10” 35.00 
AMAILL Te] me 3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned 3-0 10-18” 45.00 


Many other Evergreens, Hardwoods, Ornamentals, Shade Trees 


Write jor Catalog, itis 
MUSSER FORESTS Fete 


INDIANA, PA. 


TREES 


A YEAR! 

















Our forest management practices are geared to provide multiple 
use today and in the future. Besides planting new forests we are 
also providing public access to lakes, establishing roadside picnic 
areas and allowing free use of our lands. 


BLANDIN PAPER COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MINNESOTA 


THE HOME OF “BLANCOTE” THE ORIGINAL BLADE COATED PRINTING PAPER 
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LANDS= 


OWNERSHIP, USE, AND 
MANAGEMENT OF FORESTS 
& RELATED LANDS 





By 
SAMUEL TRASK DANA 
JOHN H. ALLISON 
RUSSELL N. CUNNINGHAM 


Minnesota Lands is the final report of 
The American Forestry Association’s 
Minnesota Landownership Study. It 
brings together information concerning 
the broad pattern of land ownership in 
the state, the evolution of that pattern, 
and the major problems which it pre- 
sents, with suggestions as to steps that 
might facilitate their solution. 


463 PAGES—PRICE $5.00 

CASH OR CHECK WITII 

ORDER, OR $5.00, PLUS 
POSTAGE ON CHARGE ORDERS 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919-17 St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Hemisphere are accustomed, the 
roots of the ombu seem almost to 
be an extension of the huge trunk 
and dig deep into the wonderfully 
rich alluvian soil of the pampas. In 
these roots the ombu stores vast 
quantities of water in millions of 
tiny reservoirs, from which it draws 
what it needs during extended dry 
periods — droughts, — incidentally, 
which often are fatal to tree species 
not native to the pampas. 

It is this same moisture-bearing 
characteristic which permits the 
ombui to resist with ease that great- 
est scourge to other trees—fire. Rag- 
ing conflagrations in the grass might 
char the very ground at its feet, 
but so saturated with moisture is the 
lower portion of the tree that the 
fire does little more than blacken the 
trunk with carbon deposits. Should 
the pampas turn a dry, dead yellow 
from lack of moisture or a charred 
black from a ravaging grass fire, the 
ombu always retains its lush ver- 
dancy. 

Although an ombu lives for many 
hundreds of years, it never grows 
old. This is another of its strange 
paradoxes. No living creature 
known to science possesses the secret 
of immortality, but there’s a pretty 
good chance that the ombu has been 
blessed with something close to it 
which permits it to maintain an 
almost perpetual youh. 

The ombu lives in a constant re- 
juvenation of its own outer surface. 
As the interior of the trunk becomes 
lifeless, the exterior continually ex- 
pands in fresh, young growth. Al- 
though the tree may look incredibly 
old if viewed from a short distance, 
actually it is a young surface enfold- 
ing within itself all the past genera- 
tions of life. Only rarely is an ombu 
ever cut down, but when this oc- 
curs it presents a most unusual 
phenomenon. All of the inside of 
the massive trunk is lifeless, includ- 
ing the root portion going far un- 
derground. Yet, the surface is as 
strong and fresh as it was hundreds 
of years ago and even the dead por- 
tion is believed used as a reservoir 
for water storage. 

Man is undoubtedly one of the 
most implacable enemies of trees. 
Sooner or later, it seems, if a tree is 
not destroyed by storm or fire or 
insects, man becomes its final undo- 
ing, either for lumber or for fire- 
wood. Here, once again, this living 
monument of the pampas has a 
perfect defense. 

The wood of the ombu tree is 
absolutely worthless for either fuel 
or lumber. Freshly cut it will not 
burn. Permitted to dry, the wood 
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burns rapidly with hardly any hea 
and so completely that within mere 
seconds it turns into powdery ash, 
Actually, to be scientifically correct, 
the ombu is more of a titanic weed 
than a tree. When green it is just as 
hard to burn as a weed; when dry it 
burns as rapidly and as completely, 
Strangely enough, the ombu is a mem. 
ber of the family Phytolacca, which 
includes our own common. poke. 
weed or inkberry—itself an import 
from the tropics. 

Of all the strange quirks which fit 
together to make up the ombi, the 
oddest is that the tree is almost in. 
capable of reproducing its own kind. 
Undoubtedly Dame Nature knew 
her business when she devised the 
ombu with this handicap. With its 
remarkable longevity, the pampas 
would certainly long ago have 
turned into a_ virtually impene- 
trable forest if it reproduced with 
the facility of other trees. 

In practically every higher order 
plant, fertile seeds are produced 
with great abundance and with a 
reasonably good chance of survival. 
One need only to look at our own 
forests to realize the truth of this. 
Fertilization is, in most cases, no 
problem at all with these trees. 
Many blossoms, for instance, possess 
both male and female reproductive 
organs and, in cases where they do 
not, bees and other insects serve as 
pollination agents from tree to tree. 

These trees also have various effec- 
tive means of spreading their seeds. 
Some have wings and travel great 
distances with the wind. Others are 
encased in luscious fruits and, after 
being eaten by birds and mammals, 
are deposited with waste products 
elsewhere, even to the extent of hav- 
ing a built-in (or at least encircling) 
fertilizer. Some seeds are shot away 
from their pods and others travel 
away from the parent plant by 
clinging with annoying tenacity to 
the fur of animals and the clothing 
of humans. 

As a result of all this, North 
American trees are constantly sprout- 
ing and new forests are always grow- 
ing. In fact there are over 400 
species of North American trees 
which, if left alone, quickly spread 
into large forests. 

Consider, then, the plight of the 
ombu. An individual of this species 
has only one sex and cannot fertr 
lize itself. There are, of course, 4 


number of trees with this same 
trait, but all have one advantage- 
they grow quite close together. 
Not so with the ombu on the 
pampas. So repugnant are both its 
sap and odor that insects studiously 
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the sky’s the limit 
in the potential yield 


of managed forests 


Continental Can Company 
Continental Woodlands Division 


Division Headquarters: Savannah, Georgia 
District Offices: Augusta, Georgia Hodge, Louisiana 
Hopewell, Virginia Savannah, Georgia 
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Fine Paper - , eo Printing 


Skillful men in forest laboratories are developing 
finer papers, and ton for ton from fewer trees. 
This is today’s wood utilization at its intelligent 


best, 


These papers are skillfully used by craftsmen at 
the Monumental Printing Company, publication 
printers, They respect the fine products of the 


forests. This is printing at its intelligent best, 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
32nd and Elin Avenue 
Baltimore II, Maryland 


YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED 





Printers of AMERICAN FORESTS ¢ JOURNAL OF FORESTRY ¢ FOREST SCIENCE 
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avoid any contact with it, thus cap. 
celing that means of possible pol 
lination from tree to tree. Failing 
in this, one considers the wind as ay 
agent in fertilization. Yet, the ombj 
is a notably solitary tree. In moy 
cases it is not even within sight oj 
another ombu, and on the pampay, 
that is a great distance indeed 
Wind, as a conveyance for fertilj 
zation, therefore, is extremely yp. 
reliable at best. Still, the wind re 
mains the primary factor in ombj 
pollination. 

With unusually good luck, such 
pollination does take place on o 
casion. Overcoming such a tough 
obstacle, it would then seem that 
this tree would be able to produce 
seeds with a reasonable chance o| 
survival. This is hardly the case. 

These seeds are so utterly dis 
tasteful—some even claim they are 
poisonous—that birds and other ani- 
mals will have nothing to do with 
them. They have no wings where. 
by the wind might carry them away, 
nor are they shot considerable dis- 
tances from the parent tree through 
a natural catapultation in the pod. 
When mature, the seed simply falls 
to the ground beneath the giant. 

Such a fallen seed has tremendous 
difficulty germinating. The ground 





i lains nurse: oblems 
Consolidated forester explains nursery pr be stressed. 


There are many facets of the fighting, protecting, and developing to be done but what about the convincing he must 


Industrial Forester— 
Man of Action or Words? 


What is the most important work of an industrial forester? 
The range of answers to this question could be as wide as 
the forested lands of these United States. Fighting insects and 
diseases, fighting forest fires, protecting future growth, de- 
veloping a superior tree, developing a road network—these 
are some of the duties of an industrial forester which would 


do? Because of the many problems facing the industrial forester he may be found talking to himself, but today he is also 
faced with the growing need of talking to people—people who must be convinced. They may be hunters who have not 
seen the other side of the deer story, they may be legislators who are considering laws affecting the forest industries, 
they may be members of special interést groups who want vast forest lands reserved for their own limited use. 

' The forester faces a real challenge in his work with mankind. The forest primeval existed long before man arrived 
on this continent and, despite floods, fires, diseases, and animals, it survived until people threatened it. People want this 
area set off for recreation, some want that area reserved for camping only, others insist on another huge area for nothing 
to encroach upon. This group demands action now, that group says the shortage of wood will be critical in a few years. 
Each minority group has its own ideas and methods of expressing them. Each wants action today, not knowing what the 
future may bring. * 

So in effect the forest and forester are in danger of being overwhelmed with a people problem. Since the trees cannot 
speak (they would probably pack their trunks and leave if they could), the burden of defense rests with the forester. Some 
will say that action speaks louder than words, but this is one area where action and discussion must go hand in hand. 
Who is better qualified than the forester to present the mutual advantages of multiple uses of a well-managed forest ( 
the public and industry? 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 
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beneath an ombu is normally very 
dry and there is little hope of sufh- 
cient moisture penetrating the heavy, 
deep green foliage above to encour- 
age growth in the seed. If, by some 
chance, the seed did find sufficient 
moisture and begin to grow, it is 
almost certainly doomed to death 
from one of two Causes. 

Sprouting in the deep gloom of 
the ombu shade, it will almost al- 
ways succumb from lack of sunlight. 
If, by some great luck it should hap- 
pen to fall to the ground beyond the 
reach of the parent tree’s shadow, 
it will almost certainly die from the 
intense pampas_ frosts during the 
night. 

As if to make up for her harsh- 
ness with the ombu as far as repro- 
duction is concerned, Dame Nature 
has endowed the tree with extra- 
ordinary longevity and resistance to 
maladies which quickly destroy less- 
er trees. These include its resistance 
to fire and the highest winds, as well 
as invulnerability to drought that 
can burn up all surrounding vege- 
tation. Then, too, with its wood use- 
less as fuel or lumber, a taste and 
smell that defies the onslaught of in- 
jurious insects and other creatures, 
the ombui seems in little danger of 
extinction. A solitary ombu, naked 
to the burning heat and whipping 
storms of the pampas, will still be 
standing while forests of other trees 
are sprouting, growing, decaying 
and falling over the years. 

From a distance, the ombt looks 
like nothing so much as a mon- 
strous, gnarled oak tree. And, as the 
oak is probably the most beloved 
North American tree, the ombiui is 
by far the most popular and well- 
loved tree in Argentina. Beautiful 
poems have been written about it 
and novelists have made it a promi- 
nent figure in their writings of the 
\rgentine scene. 

Part of the reason for the great 
love of the Argentine people for this 
tree is its association with so many 
of their historical incidents of great 
moment. In fact, a large number 
of the trees have themselves become 
historical monuments as long-lasting 
as any made by man. 


The Ombiu of Hope, for example, 
Is so called because at one time 
General José San Martin used its 
great roots as living chairs and 
tables and, with other eminent pa- 
‘riots of the time, solemnly dedi- 
cated his life toward establishing 
independence for the nation in 
the struggle then being waged. Gen- 
(Turn to page 83) 
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CAN YOU 
SPARE A 
MINUTE... 


to insure color, 
vigor, survival 
and growth 
when you plant? 









It takes only a matter $f seconds to drop a Mora 
TREEFEED fertilizer Bellet in the planting hole 
with that delicate seeding. TREEFEED goes to 
work and keeps on working for at least 3 years 
to insure a healthier young tree. Intensive field 
testing produced an average 40% greater growth, 
and impressively increased survival—a four year 
tree in just three years. It only takes a few sec- 
onds to be sure that your seedlings are protected.* 
EXPERIMENTAL FORMULATIONS HAVE BEEN 
DEVELOPED TO SUIT SOIL TYPES IN THE 
LAKE STATES AND THE SOUTH. 
Write for TREEFEED test data today. 


MORA CHEMICAL CORP. 


2450 SIXTH AVENUE SOUTH «+ SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


*Now available in fine granular form 
for application to established trees. 






















COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


For Hand Planting—OST Planting Bar. 
For Fire Suppression—LW12 Fire Rake, FS15 Fire Swatter. 





The COUNCIL name is your guarantee of the Finest Tools made for 
Planting and Fire Suppression Work. 


Drop us a card for literature and name of distributor. 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 
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Uncle Mack’s Rest 
(From page 29) 


Occasionally, in the Coronado (the only national forest 
to border on Mexico) is found the spoor of the gray wolf. 
The last confirmed kill of a grizzly bear in New Mexico 
was in 1933, and in Arizona in 1935. But a grizzly was 
taken in nearby Mexico as late as 1960, and in the ad- 
joining state of Sonora in 1955. Infrequently, a big 
spotted jaguar (a 160-pounder was killed on the Coronado 
in July) crosses to the Arizona side. 

Abounding are fox, coyote, ocelot, bighorn sheep, deer, 
elk (wapiti), antelope, turkey, bear, wild pig (peccary), 
small game, antelope, squirrels, cottontail, quail, bison, 
doves, grouse, beaver, ringtail cat, raccoon, badger, and 
muskrat, to name a few. 


Barbary sheep have been introduced to a New Mexico 
grassland, and ptarmigan on the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains of the Santa Fe, and partridge to the Kaibab north 
of Grand Canyon. 

Of songbirds, suffice it to say the American Museum of 
Natural History, in a five-mile radius of its research center 
in the Coronado National Forest, counted 88 species. Fish 
include five kinds of trout, and warm water bass, bluegill, 
crappie, and catfish. 


In June thunderheads pile up to 30,000 feet 
over Boulder Mountain, and blot out the sun, in 
just this way, over Mack’s Rest. But this was no 
storm. It was oily smoke from explosive fire in 
high octane brush, and before the last ember was 
smacked with a shovel, 15,000 acres were cre- 
mated. 


The nation’s most inflammable forests also gave the 
nation its most famous firefighter. 

“Hello there, boys and girls,” says the familiar figure. 
“This is Smokey Bear.” 

It was on the Lincoln that the real-life Smokey was 
rescued from fire, nursed to health and given into what 
must be a most successful public relations movement of 
all time. 

When Southwest forests are driest, and fuels are cured, 
the first summer storms are electrical and windy. Along 
the Mogollon Rim lightning play is second greatest in 
the world. Once again in 1960, the region led the nation 
with 2,900 fires, an all-time high. Twelve per cent were 
caused by man. 

It follows that the Southwest is a laboratory of ideas 
for fire prevention and suppression. Here the Zuni and 
other Indians, as skilled if less famous, were trained as 
elite fire battlers, for service all over the West. 

Where roads are few and country broken, the emphasis 
is in the air. Remote forests are being dotted with heli- 
copter landing circles. The Southwest helped pioneer in 
aerial dropping of slurries, and air delivery of men. In 
Arizona this fire season daredevil firefighters helped per- 
fect techniques of leaping from helicopters directly into 
brush. Twenty-four smokejumpers based at Silver City, 
New Mexico, in 1960 made 228 jumps on 79 smokes in the 
Gila National Forest alone. 


But for all its attention to education and tactics, the 
Southwestern Region holds to some old-fashioned notions 
of personal responsibility. One hunting season on Carson 
National Forest a district ranger cited 93 hunters for 
leaving campfires. Gross negligence elsewhere has been 
vigorously prosecuted, as a few imprisoned firebugs can 
attest. 


A forester parks on Screwtail Hill and clambers 
over the fields of granite to Mack’s Rest. He notes 
the cattle and deer are pounding a trail across the 
grave, and he decides to inspire some improve. 
ments. Maybe he can talk a patrol of Boy Scouts 
to put up a little fence, he thinks, or—well, if not, 
he will do it himself. 


The details of supervision of a forest region are un- 
countable. 

One typical Southwestern national forest has issued 
permits for 2 airports, 27 apiaries, 5 cemeteries, 8 experi- 
mental and demonstration areas, 1 fish hatchery, 74 active 
mines, 3 motion picture locations, 3 pipelines, 53 power 
lines, 1 race track, 12 radio and television towers, 5 refuse 
dumps, 8 resorts, 1 rifle range, 1 school, 2 service sta- 
tions, 37 water wells, and 1 wharf. And these are by no 
means all of the land uses on that forest. 

The 850 full time employes of the Southwestern Region 
also are occupied with: 

—Keeping books for nearly $4 million annual income, 
of which nearly a fourth is given over to the states. 

—Soil surveys, now totaling more than one million 
acres, for guiding usage plans. 

—Assisting state and private forestry, in fire control, 
tree planting, soil science. 

—Tending experimental forage ranges. 

—Determining boundaries, and anyone who has 
tramped the West can appreciate the posting of 1,650 
miles of boundary and finding of 671 public land section 
corners in one year. 

—In the past two years, clearing up surface rights on 
12 million acres of mining claims. 

—In the same period, exchanging 15,000 community- 
needed acres for 37,700 acres desired for forest con- 
solidation. 

—Refereeing an emotional controversy regarding oil 
leases. Only the Carson has producing wells, but leasing 
is active on Sitgreaves and Coconino. Debate currently 
runs hottest over opening of the North Kaibab game 
preserve. 

—Enginering roads, dams, signs, fire towers, and 
buildings from cabins to warehouses. In 1960, 29 con- 
crete bridges and 92 miles of roads were completed. 

—Issuing all manner of information to the public, by 
means of charts and maps and news stories. Fifty motion 
pictures last year were shown 2,400 times in the region. 
to audiences totaling a quarter million. 

—Watching over some 250,000 acres of the Panhandle 
National Grasslands of New Mexico, Texas, and Okla- 
homa. 
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No. 114B—26 
Special Utility Saw 
4 teeth per inch $9.75 









No. 1W—Compound 
Lever Tree Trimmer 
Fetes up to 16’ $17.00 to $23.00 


No. 777—26” Handle 
Lopping Shear 
»> 

Plain 
ferrule 

$8.40 

Strap 
ferrule 


$9.00 


SWEDISH INCREMENT 
BORERS 
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BARTLETT TREE TOOLS 


Are Used Throughout the World 
Where Quality Counts 





24” Tuttle Tooth Blade $9.50 









Above Prices Cover 
Delivery in U. S. A. 





LITTLE WONDER 
ELECTRIC 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


Cuts Full 16 ins. — Shipping Weight 7 Ibs. 







Fully guaranteed. 
Send for illustrated 
folder or we will ship 
prepaid if you remit 
$59.50 (in U. 8. A 
only). 


GRUBBING TONGS 


With the Shox—Stox grubbing tongs you 
can clear brush and trees up to 10” Dia. 
from banks of streams, pastures and fence 
lines. 


Removes growth cleanly— roots too. 


No. ae bn ey pulled be 7 direction. 
an t tractors. 
Pole Saw Tongs cannot alp, the eae yan pull the 
$13.00 to en 
$17.50 





No. 63C $16.50 
Wt. 14 Ibs. for Trees 





The Swedish Increment Borer is by far 


Increment Borer 





up to 6” diameter 





ready for use. 


the best instrument yet devised to determine 
the characteristics of standing timber. It 
is extremely light, small in bulk, handy and 


Extractor 
Parts of Increment Borer 


No. 92¢ $27.50 
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portable. It makes the smallest possible hole 
consistent with the purpose of boring; and 
materially reduces the expense of boring. 
It makes for accuracy in observation, since 
the cores obtained with it are exact and 


Length of instrument Complete 
ore 


é B 
permanent re is wi 
, e records which may be examined 2Y% in. 4330/2 $14.75 
at leisure under the best conditions. No skill 4 in. 43312 17.80 
is required to operate it. 6 in. 4332/2 21.10 
i ‘ 8 in......... 43332 24.25 
These increment borers are being used +7 in... 4334/2 27.35 
by the Federg ; . 2 ‘ 11% in. 4335/2 o0.56 
de . 7 leral and State Forest Services, 13% in. 4336/2 34.00 
uber companies, telegraph and telephone 15% in. 4337/2 36.66 
companies, creosoting companies, ete. FOB Detroit 


Tocrewent Borer when not in use 


SWEDISH INCREMENT BORERS 


Bit only 
4330'2 B 
B 


4336/2 B 
4337/2 B 


Wt. 18 Ibs. for trees 
up to 10” diameter 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Extractor 
only 
43302 E 
43312 E 
4332/2 E 
43332 E 
43342 E 
4335/2 E 
43362 E 
433742 E 





In the Southwest, too, the future intrudes upon the 
present most insistently. A recent national forest recrea- 
tion survey indicates that visits will increase tenfold by 
the year 2000. In just 39 years, the forests must be ready 
to absorb at least 70 million visitors a year. 

For fire control, Southwest foresters are seeking new 
suppressants, practical ways to reduce fuel hazards, and 
they even dream of some day drawing the fiery teeth of 
the growling summer storms. For wildlife, the region re- 
cently started a 10-year improvement of habitat as part 
of Operation Outdoors. 

_An exciting promise is epitomized in a new $32 mil- 
lion pulp mill nearing completion in eastern Arizona. 
Southwest Forest Industries of Phoenix will use 3 bil- 


lion board feet of sub-sawlog material from six national 
forests of the region. 

Here is creative multiple use. Once wasted treetops, 
slabs, and other mill trimmings will go into newsprint 
and kraft paper. The plant will employ 400. When Uncle 
Mack was enjoying his wilderness picnics a scant 25 
years ago, there was not a factory of such size, making 
any product, anywhere in Arizona or New Mexico. 

What marvels lie ahead in the Southwest? Wild-eyed 
dreamers historically have fallen short of reality, and old 
timers say that forecasts are made by fools and new- 
comers. But it may be safe to venture one guess. 

No lawn mower will run across Mr. McCord’s grave. 
Not now, and not for a long, long time. 
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$100 MILLION ANNUALLY SPENT ON FOREST 
FIRE PROTECTION AND CONTROL! YOU CAN 
HELP COMBAT THIS RED MENACE! 


Most forest fires nationwide are still caused by incendiarists, debris burners, and careless 
smokers, in that order. You can assist in making the public aware of the need for being 
careful by using these colorful fire prevention book matches imprinted with your in- 
dividual name or that of your company. 


This striking red, yellow and black design vivid 
ly depicts the result of carelessness. Each time 
one of these matches is used the user is re- 
minded to be careful—and he is reminded too 





your message appears on each matchbook 





The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished 
in true-to-life colors. And regardless of your 
business—whether you are a butcher, a baker 
or a candlestick maker—your imprint on each 
book builds lasting goodwill. The modest cost 
makes their use a sound advertising value 








The green and white Keep Green design offers 
in addition to your own imprint, the extra bene- 
fit of the Keep Creen slogan on the back with 
the name of your state. There is no extra charge 
for the additional imprint which is available only 
on this design. 








of you, your company and your product, because 








Check these Facts: 
PRICE LIST 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Please enter our order for .............. cases of Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 
There are 2,500 matchbooks Red & Yellow... — 7 i cass 
in each case—50 cartons of pomp 
50 books each. All prices READ 





are for the same design, same 
imprint to one address Trans- 
portation prepaid on orders 


(Please Print) 
Imprint for back of Keep Green Design only should read: 




















KEEP Green 
for four or more cases. Allow Ship to: CO Bill Us (] Check Enclosed 
thirty days for delivery. 
Name 
1 case $ 27.00 
2 cases ron Street Zone 
4 cases 6.00 ‘ 
10 cases 190.00 City State “me 
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The Ombu Tree 


From page 79) 


eral Martin is Argentina’s counter- 
part of our own General George 
Washington. 

Another of the great trees, the 
Ombti of Pedriel towered high over 
one of the most decisive military 
skirmishes during the English in- 
vasions of the country in 1807. 
There are many other ombus named 
for great battles fought at their feet 
during the country’s stormy period 
of civil wars. Many others have 
provided the shade where treaties 
and alliances were signed follow- 
ing the heat of battle. 

Argentina has, of course, a wide 
variety of beautiful trees. The 
ombu, however, is the only tree in- 
digenous to the country. Scientists 
have pinpointed its origin to a lo- 
cality in the Province of Cordoba 
near beautiful Lake Ibera. Because 
of their beauty, a number of these 
native trees were planted in Spain 
during 1775 where they have flour- 
ished. Here they are known unde 
the name bellasombra, meaning 
“beautiful shade.” 

The other trees which grace Ar- 


“Dynamic Conservation” 


MORE TIMBER FROM EVERY ACRE...MORE PRODUCTS FROM EVERY TREE 





» “a ¥ 
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Today Georgia-Pacific is the careful custodian of more than 1,000,000 
acres of timberlands in the West Coast Douglas Fir, California Redwood, 
estern and Southern Pine, and Southern and Appalachian Hardwood 
regions. On these timber reserves G-P practices a policy of ‘‘Dynamic 
ervation’’—the scientific management to produce more timber per 
acre and more and better forest products per tree. Skilled teams in the 
woods, in the plants, in the research laboratories and in the world’s 
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A BETTER 


PUMP 
BV cee 


SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 
MODEL N ® MODEL NM° 


Easy pack, it “fits.” Shoulder straps will not 
‘rope,’ cut into shoulders. 

Capacity—5 gallons. Dry weight 412 Ibs., serv- 
ice weight 46 Ibs. 

Strong, corrosion resistant bag. Neoprene coated 
nylon fabric. 

Rotary ball bearing hose connectors eliminate 
hose kinks, provide right or left hand operation. 
Fedco 18” pump, ‘0’ ring seal. Every pump fac- 
tory tested. 
*Model N-M meets re- 2 Ee ee 
quirement of military * 
specification MIL-E- ~ 
212C, Extiriguisher, Fire, 


Water, Back Pack, 5 Gal- 
lon, Type II. 
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SMOKECHASER 
BRACKET 


Easily adapted to truck — 
mounting or installation 
in buildings. The Smoke- 
chaser is an excellent 
fire extinguisher for 
buildings. Write for de- 
tailed brochures. 





FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO, 


829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 
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Markets are making Georgia-Pacific’s policy of “Dynamic Conservation” 
a living thing, dedicated to better forestry and better utilization now GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


and for the future. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING PORTLAND 4. OREGON 
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gentina’s landscape—of which there 
are a great many varieties—have en- 
abled Buenos Aires to become known 
as one of the most tree-shaded cities 
on earth. However, these trees were 
absent altogether until the late 1800's 
when rich officials and plantation 
owners imported trees from Europe 
and the United States by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. These trees 
were planted in their estancias. One 
of these was the estancia belonging to 
former dictator Juan Manuel de 
Rosas, which is now Palermo Park 
in Buenos Aires. 

There are other reasons why the 
ombu is so loved and respected by 
the people of Argentina. Its trunk 
is enormous, often with a circum- 
ference in excess of 50 feet. Its vast 
spread of branches shades a portion 
of the ground upwards of 150 feet 
in diameter and its fantastically 
gnarled roots above the ground level 
form strange, broad chairlike sur- 
faces where tired riders may rest out 
of the heat of the day. 

The settler in the pampas is not 
presented with the problem North 
American settlers faced of making 
a clearing in a vast stand of timber. 
These huge, native trees of the pam- 
pas not only provide shade for the 
settler, but even form an adequate 
shelter from the severe storms which 
sometimes thunder across the plains. 


of the National Park Service. The 


So dense is the foliage, in fact, that 
seldom will even a smattering of 
moisture find its way to the ground 
over which the giant looms. Fre- 
quently settlers use the area under 
such a tree as a shelter for livestock 
and equipment, rather than to build 
sheds or barns. 

Argentine bards have eulogized 
the ombu as the lighthouse of the 
pampas and the phrase fits it well. 
For the gauchos it served this pur- 
pose admirably, as it is ordinarily 
the tallest object in that vast sea of 
grass called the pampas. 

Only at night does the ombu 
make a turnabout and, instead of 
providing shelter, actually forces any 
living thing beneath it to leave. 
After dark the foliage exudes a 
noxious odor which neither man nor 
beast can stomach. Some say it is 
distinctly reminiscent of skunk on 
a warm, wet night. 

No other tree in the world—with 
the possible exception of the Japa- 
nese cherry tree—is so steeped in 
the tradition of the people in the 
land where it grows. Prominent in 
both poem and prose, it is also the 
subject of beautiful and heartfelt 
folksongs handed down from gener- 
ation to generation by the gauchos 
and shepherds. As might be ex- 
pected with a tree possessing so 
many variants in nature, it is also 


Washington Lookout 
(From page 9) 
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deeply steeped in superstition, 

It is believed, for instance, tha 
even the most compulsive alcoholic 
may forever be cured of his up. 
controllable drinking habit by th 
simple expedient of mixing a bit of 
the bitter ombu sap with his fayor. 
ite alcoholic beverage. 

Another belief is that a young 
suitor who wishes to dispose of his 
rival need only kiss the bark of the 
ombu and then, before his lip; 
touch anything else, kiss the chee 
of his rival. If, however, he should 
kiss his sweetheart first, the poison 
will backfire and kill him. 

Equally rampant are stories of 
vast treasures buried at the feet of 
these prairie behemoths and _ for. 
gotten over the years. That the 
ombu would provide a very perma 
nent marker for the position of the 
treasure hoard certainly seems justi- 
fied. 

In discussing any of Nature's 
creatures, whether plant or animals, 
it is a risky thing at best to make 
such all-encompassing statements 
about any single species to the effect 
that it is best, biggest, strangest, 
longest lived, and so forth. It seems 
reasonably safe, however, to rank 
this incredible ombu as certainly 
being at least one of the most un- 
usual, paradoxical, and enigmatic 
living things in the world. 





proposed Point Reyes National Seashore 
exemplifies critically significant 
ecological processes involving vari- 
eties of earth and life resources which 
combine to produce rare scenery and a 
diversity of recreation opportunities. 
All of the recreation activities rea- 
sonably allowable at a national sea- 
shore are frankly encouraged. Boating 
and other water and beach recreation, 
softball, and other sports and games 
may be highly consistent where they can 
be worked out without endangering other 
important considerations. Thus, pub- 
lic use opportunities could exert more 
recreation pulling force than is usual- 
ly expected at a national park where 
the recreation use is generally of a 
more paSSive or contemplative nature." 


THE POINT REYES NATIONAL SEASHORE, AS AP- 





proved by the Senate committee would 
consist of 53,000 acres of which 26,000 
acres would be a pastoral zone in which 


the federal government would obtain 
easements, but which would remain pri- 
vate land so long as it is used for 
ranching or dairying. Forest land 
within the proposed seashore totals 
about 12,000 acres. 


HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE TO TOUR WESTERN STATES 





to seek forestry information. Tenta- 
tive schedule of the subcommittee of 
forestry of the House Committee on 
Agriculture includes a look into west- 
ern and national forestry issues, O0c- 
tober 1-10. First stop on October 1is 
Spokane, Wash. ; then Chelan on October 
2; Seattle, October 3; Gray's Harbor, 
October 4. On October 6 and 7, the sub- 
committee will hold hearings in Port- 
land, Ore., on the Forest Service-Park 
Service management of recreational 
areas. The tour will then continue in 


Newport, Ore., on October 8, the Oregon 
Dunes on October 9, and Waldo Lake, Oc- 
tober10. Chairman of the subcommittee 
is Representative 
Alabama. 


George Grant of 
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‘Tur Lake Butler Forest is a part of 
the Owens-Illinois total forestry program. 


Here slash pine is planted, grown, carefully 
watched and tested, and harvested in a perpetual 
cycle. The purpose of this O-I plan is threefold: 
to improve the quality and yield of the cellulose 
fibres in Owens-Illinois’ finer linerboard; to pro- 
vide a constant source of supply without deplet- 
ing forests; and to help develop the natural bene- 
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A Leading Symbo| 1} 

OF Frogress in Forest 

a LAKE BUTLER Fonts 
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fits of woodlands, such as recreation, water and 
wild life. 

Our products are kraft linerboard, semi-chemi- 
cal corrugating medium, Nesten-Kraft® and 
lightweight chip. 








Mills and warehouses located at Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Valdosta, Ga.; Big Island, Va.; Tomahawk, 
Wis.; Jaite, Ohio; and Edgewater, N. J. Sales 
offices: New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Toledo. 


Owens-ILLinoIs 
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GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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SAVE TIME . . . SAVE LABOR 


WITH OUR K.W.H. MIST-SPRAYERS 
and DUSTERS. | and 3 HP MODELS. 


<— K W H-25 Mistblower, 1 


HP engine. World’s light- 
est engine-powered Knap- 
sack mist sprayer (25 Ibs.) 


Deep Penetration—Better Coverage 
FASTER WORK—LOWER COST 


Preferred by Foresters . . . 


Also Mist and Dust Combination 
models available in 1 and 3 HP. 


everywhere! 


For literature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


378 Mountain Ave. 


North Caldwell, N. J. 
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Canadian Institute of 
Forestry 


Lowell Besley, Chairman, Wood- 
lands Department, Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada and 
a former Executive Director of the 
American Forestry Association, has 
been elected president of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Forestry, national 
body of professional foresters, ac- 
cording to its recent announcement. 
George S. Allen, Dean of Forestry 
of the University of British Colum. 
bia was elected vice president. 

Mr. Besley, a native of Maryland 
and a graduate in forestry of Cor- 
nell (BS 1931) and Yale (MF 
1932) has been a research forester 
(Md. Dept., Duke Forest, NE and 
SE states, U. S. Forest Service, Pa. 
and W. Va. Experimental Stations), 
college professor in forest measure- 
ments, economics, and finance 
(Penn State 1934-7, W. Va. Univ. 
1937-48, U.B.C. 1948-53), naval 
officer (Lt. Cdr., U. S. Naval Re- 
serve Pacific 1942-6), forest manage- 
ment Consultant (B. C. 1949-52), as- 
sociation manager (Exec. Dir.-Forest- 
er, The American Forestry Associa- 
tion 1953-6), forest operator (presi- 
dent, Besley & Rodgers, Inc. 1960-), 
and author of a textbook, bulletins, 
and numerous articles. 

He came to Canada in 1948 as 
head of forestry at the University of 
British Columbia and became its 
first Dean of Forestry in 1950. He 
joined the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute in his present position in 
1956. Active in C.I.F. since 1949, 
he has served as a section chairman 
(Vancouver 1950), director (1951, 
1959-61) and vice-president (1959- 
61). He participates in many other 
organizations including Woodlands 
Section CPPA, association of British 
Columbia Foresters, Forest Biology 
Committee of TAPPI, Empire For- 
estry Association, Society of Amer!- 
can Foresters, Forest Products Re- 
search Society and advisory groups 
of the Laval Forest Research Foun- 
dation, Ontario Research Founda- 
tion, and 1961 Resources for Tomor- 
row Conference. 
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YOUR BALLOT 


as a Member of The American Forestry Association 
for the Election of Directors 


Dear Member: 

Please vote, and return this ballot to ‘The American For- 
estry Association, 919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
so that it will be received on or before the voting deadline, 
November 30, 1961. Please do not fail to register your vote. 
Do not sign. Anonymity is required. 

Your Committee on Elections, consisting of S. G. Fon- 
tanna, Chairman, Harry Mosebrook and Edward Woozley, has 
the honor of presenting the following slate of candidates for 
Directors of The American Forestry Association, to serve for 
the terms as indicated. The Committee believes this slate is 
worthy of your unqualified approval. 

In accordance with the By-Laws, the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and the twenty-one Honorary Vice Presidents 
are elected annually by the Board of Directors. 


BONFIELD, G. B., Grand Rapids, Michigan. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Paperboard Division, Packaging Corporation of 
America. Present Director of the Association, having 


served as Regional Vice President for Central Region in 
1959 and 1960. 


FEIST, IRVING J., Newark, N. J. Member, Executive 
Board, National Council Boy Scouts of America; Chair- 
man National Committee on Conservation, BSA; Chair- 
man, Governor’s Youth Committee, Izaak Walton League 
of America; consultant, New Jersey Resources Water Ad- 
visory Committee; 1961 AFA Honorary Vice President. 


FREDERICK, KARL T., New York, N. Y. Chairman of 
the Board, New York State Conservation Council. Asso- 
ciated with such organizations as American Game Asso- 
ciation, Camp Fire Club of America, National Rifle 
Association, National Wildlife Federation, and Associ- 
ation for the Protection of the Adirondacks. He has been 
an AFA Director since 1937 and at present is Chairman 
of the Board’s Executive Committee. 


GODDARD, MAURICE K., Harrisburg Pennsylvania. 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Wa- 
ters. Has been active in all phases of Pennsylvania’s re- 
source problems, including forests, waters, parks and 
recreation, navigation, pollution, minerals, agriculture 
and urban renewal. Recipient of AFA’s 1960 Distin- 
guished Service Award. 1961 Honorary Vice President 
of AFA. Prior to his present position, he was Director of 
the School of Forestry at Pennsylvania State University. 


McKNIGHT, HENRY T., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Gen- 
eral Chairman, Natural Resources Council of Minnesota. 
Owner and Manager of Cornwall Farms in Minnesota and 
Virginia. AFA Director since 1957 and member of the 
Board’s Executive Committee. 


MERREM, W. E., Houston, Texas. Consultant, East Texas 
Pulp and Paper Company. At present AFA Director and 


has in the past served frequently as one of Association’s 
Honorary Vice Presidents. 


NELSON, DeWITT, Sacramento, California. Mr. Nel- 
son, active in forestry work for many years, is Director, 
State of California Department of Natural Resources. Has 
been an AFA Director since 1956; Vice-President, Soci- 
ety of American Foresters, 1954-1955, and SAF President 
1956-1957. Member, Advisory Committee, Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission. 


PARTAIN, LLOYD E., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Man- 
ager, Trade and Industry Relations, The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. Present Association Director. Member, 
Advisory Committee, Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. President, Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation. 


PELLICER, X. L., St. Augustine, Florida. Vice Presi- 
dent, The St. Augustine National Bank; pioneer and effec- 
tive leader in development of forestry in Florida, as well 
as other parts of the South. He is currently serving as 
an Association Director. 


ROSECRANS, W. S., Los Angeles, California. Agricul- 
turist. Formerly Chairman, California State Board of 
Forestry. Present Association Director, having served as 
President eight years—1941 through 1948. Past Director, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 


WAGNER, CORY DON, Tacoma, Washington. Vice Presi- 
dent, R. D. Merrill Company, Seattle; President, Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, 1960-1961. Head, 
U. S. Delegation to Sessions of the Timber Committee of 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe at 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1958 and 1959; Vice Chairman, 
U. S. Delegation to the Fifth World Forestry Congress, 
Seattle, Washington, 1960. 


Tear out and mail this Ballot, please, to: 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 
The American Forestry Association, 919 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
FOR DIRECTORS (For three-year terms— 
Seven to be elected) 
January 1, 1962—December 31, 1964 
CO Irving J. Feist C1) Lloyd E. Partain 


New Jersey Pennsylvania 

CO Karl T. Frederick C) X. L. Pellicer 
New York Florida 

CJ Henry T. McKnight (1 Corydon Wagner 
Minnesota Washington 

C1) DeWitt Nelson MP ot MB 
California 


FOR DIRECTORS (For two-year terms—Two 
to be elected ) 
January 1, 1962—December 31, 1963 
CO) G. B. Bonfield CO] W. E. Merrem 
Michigan Texas 
FOR DIRECTORS (For one-year term—Two to 
be elected) 
January 1, 1962—December 31, 1962 
(C) Maurice K. Goddard C1) W. S. Rosecrans 
Pennsylvania California 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the price of books on forestry, 
and related subjects. We offer a partial listing and you may order others on the same subjects, whether 


listed or not. 








AFA’S SELECTION FOR THE MONTH 


DISCOVERY: Great Moments in the Lives of the 
World’s Outstanding Naturalists, edited by John K. 











Terres. Lippincott. Price $6.50. 
TREES 
American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Platt _..$ 3.50 


Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews— 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 






























































Andrews 7.50 
Illustrated Guide to ‘'rees and Shrubs—Graves 6.00 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 6.00 
North American Trees—Preston _ 4.50 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 
Tree Care—Haller 5.95 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman _.________ 8.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer __._. . 5.50 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt _...._ 6.00 

GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forests For The Future—Loehr $ 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 

Canada—Neiderheiser 3.00 
Forest Policy—Greeley 6.50 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana 7.95 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer —_._______ . 8.50 
Gifford Pinchot, Forester-Politician—McGeary_.____. 8.50 
indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen ....._._ 7.95 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck 3.95 

FOREST MANAGEMENT 
American Forest Management—Davis ~~ _.____. 7.75 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston — — §50 
Essentials of Forestry Practice—Stoddard ____ 5.50 
Forest Inventory—Spurr 8.50 
Forest Management, 2nd ed.— 

Meyer, Recknagel, Stevenson & Bartoo_.._.__ 8.50 
Forest Pathology—Boyce 9.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley _.._.__ 7.50 
Plant Pathology—Walker 10.75 
Photogrammetry & Photo Interpretation—Spurr___._ 12.00 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 7.50 
Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson —— ~~ ._______ 7.50 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 

Clawson & Held 8.50 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith _..._._ 6.00 

LANDSCAPING—GARDENS. TREES, FLOWEES 
Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor —__ _---$13.50 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong _ 5.00 
Garden Design Illustrated—Grant 5.75 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 4.95 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey .....--»-»»>-= 4.95 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon 15.00 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman 8.50 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet ___ _ 3.50 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 3.95 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.95 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek _.......... | 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss____.$15.90 








Harvesting Timbér Crops—Wackerman —....._.___ 8.00 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill 34.50 
Structure of Wood—Jane 9.50 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 

: a | | re — 13.00 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know ....___»_ 50 





BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 
$ 2.95 


After the Sun Goes Down—Blough 
Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt _...__--=S 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckeiberry 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore 
Deer of North America—Taylor 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 


















































Fish Ponds for the 'arm—Kdmuinster => —~ 3.95 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart _...._-___ 8.50 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 17.5u 
Land and Wildlite—Graham 5.00 
Natural History of Birds—Wing — mete sueeeesie 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen . sieaaciaiacsaa 4.75 
Urnithologist’s Guide—Hutson 10.00 
Uur Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 5.00 
‘he Reptile World—Pope, C. H. 7.50 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 5.00 
Kound River—Leopold 4.00 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld — =>» 3.95 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres 4.95 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 

America—McClane 4.95 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson —.-__-_-__>»»__ 2.75 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard 2.95 
1UU1 Questions Answered About Birds— 

Cruickshank 5.00 

CAMPING 

Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 
Canoe Camping—Handel 4.00 





Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell.._— 5.0 
Let’s Go Camping—dZarchy ae 
Uutdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.95 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
America’s Natural Resources—Callison 




































































_...---§ 4.00 
American Kesources—Whitaker & Ackerman 7.5u 
Bears in My Kitehen—Merrill 3.95 
Conservation—Coyle 5.00 
Conservation Yearbook 1958—Kauffman __..__-_ — 7,50 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith 8.50 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen _______ 6.75 
fables tor Foresters—Guthrie 3.50 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer _— 10.95 
Forest Fire—Davis 12.50 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good ______ _ 10.50 
interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden 3.50 
Man’s Kole in Vhanging the Face of the Karth— 

Thomas 12.50 
Our National Park Policy—Ise 10.00 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell = 3.50 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 3.75 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze See Oe 8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 12.50 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 4.95 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman..._ 3.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson _.....____ 3.75 
Wilderness, The Discovery of a Continent of 

Wonder—Platt - §.95 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch 7.50 

JUVENILE 
Animal Babies—Bauer $ 2.95 
Birds at Home—Henry 2.95 
Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer 3.00 
First Fish—Colby 2.50 
Friendly Animals—Schmidt 2.95 
Homes and Habits—Schmidt 2.95 
Indian Legends—Gridley 3.00 
Indians of Yesterday—Gridley 2.95 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft _..._._-__ _ 4,50 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 2.75 
Traveling Birds—Boulton 2.95 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 
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This tree may help you sell your product in 1989 


Thirty years from now, this seedling—and millions of 
others planted this spring for Packaging Corporation 
of America—will be made into packages that will 
give your products complete protection . . . extra 
sales appeal. Meanwhile, these trees will provide 
shelter for wildlife, recreation areas for sportsmen 
and play an important part in America’s 


vital conservation of natural resources. 


Long-range planning of timber reserves 

is but one of countless ways in which 

Packaging Corporation of America’s concept 

of Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 
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Packaging Corporation of America * te 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ia 
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Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 





For over 30 years INDIAN FIRE PUMPS have put out No. 90 sliding pump type shown above. Available in 
small fires before they grow into big ones. Pumps on 


paca age nn ay wae Maece pe yr ol tony Bl Armco zine grip steel, solid brass or chrome tanks, 
Tuned Gunp ot cap er heh shan 6 No. 80 INDIAN FIRE PUMP 

ae oe co cae Ge as oe ye on | (Lever ve Pump one Handle) 
No. 90 INDIAN FIRE PUMP BA iy - = Seon song tivien of 
rs. ane . 4+ tat ts sive many poms of soll 


No. 90 
FIBERGLASS 


model 








Hil 
is PATENTED 


IR-COOLED | 
All models of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS { Ze TANK we 
are approved by Factory Mutual. 





“D. B. SMITH & CO." ‘twits: 405 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. - - 


p Canadian 
Pacific Coast Branches: Agents: 
Fleck Bros. Ltd. 
Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., Inc. Halprin Supply Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Mill & Mine Supply Inc. L.M. Curtis & Sons Vancouver, B. C., Canada 9) 
San Francisco 7, Calif. Los Angeles 15, Calif. Portland, Ore. Klamath, Ore. Seattle 4, Wash. Salt Lake City, Utah C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. 
San Jose, Calif. Hamilton, Canada 
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